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AMERICA FROM ACROSS THE PACIFIC 


NATHANIEL PEFFER 


Eprror’s Note: Mr. Peffer left America in September 1936 
after attending the Yosemite Conference of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations. After being in touch, at the Conference, with authorita- 
tive Asiatic, European, Soviet and American opinion, he was re- 
turning to the Far East, where he had not been for some years. The 
American presidential election was approaching, and there was 
acute interest all over the world in the trends both of politics in 
the United States and of American policies affecting other na- 
tions. In the circumstances, Mr. Peffer was asked to take advantage 
of the fresh impressions arising from his return to the Far East to 
write for Paciric Arrairs an article, not on the Far East, but 
on America seen from the Far East. 


| en of previous arrivals in the Far East forewarns 
me of the questions with which, being newly come from Amer- 
ica, I shall be plied. What will America do about the Far East? 
What does America want to do about the Far East? What is 
America thinking about the Far East? Has America any policy in 
the Far East? These are questions that call for a preparatory self- 
clarification, in order to make a verbal frame for the relationship 
between the two. It is not easy. 1 doubt whether clarity can be 
found, whether opacity is not imposed by the nature of the sub- 
stance which the questions touch on. I am not sure that the ques- 
tions can be answered, even if it be undeniable that by the final 
formulation of the answers the course of the next hundred years 
will be profoundly affected. In what sources are the answers to 
be sought? What is meant by America? The American Govern- 
ment? The dominant minority in American society? American 
articulate opinion? Or unexpressed American mass attitudes? 
And what assurance is there that any or all of these know? May it 
not be that America itself first needs self-clarification—clarification 
as to itself and its place in the world? 
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Pacific Affairs 

There were some unintended but interesting revelations at Yosem- 
ite. It was not uncharacteristic that there was no such entity as 
an American delegation. There were just so many individuals of 
American birth and education, representing almost as many con- 
scious points of view and unconscious attitudes as there were in- 
dividuals. It was interesting also that whereas British, Japanese and 
Chinese delegates met in a kind of private caucus every day to 
discuss their program for the next day, the Americans never met 
as a delegation. None knew what any other would say or what he 
thought. They went into the sessions as so many intellectual and 
political free lances. It is significant also that while the British dele- 
gates ran the gamut of opinion from the Army in India, the Navy 
and big business to Left Labor, the approach of the British delega- 
tion was more nearly unified than that of the American. 

In this there is much that is both revealing and representative. 
It is representative of America vis-d-vis the rest of the world. 
Whatever may be the truth within its own borders, in its rela- 
tions with the rest of the world, America is not yet a nation, at 
least not a cohesive entity. One can predict fairly accurately how 
Great Britain will react to any situation or event in world politics. 
Perhaps one can do so less confidently than before 1914 (vide the 
first few months of the Italo-Ethiopian affair), now that the ruling 
class has lost its cohesiveness and the laity of less than quality 
creep through the fissures into high governmental positions and 
influence on public opinion; but one can still lay down the gen- 
eral lines of British preference and intention. 

Manifestly one cannot do so for the United States. For this there 
are several reasons. For one thing, it has not been engaged in 
world politics long enough to have formulated attitudes and ob- 
jectives that determine attitudes. It has had no need to be so en- 
gaged. Furthermore there has not been a compact governing class, 
cohesive as to background, outlook, interests and motives, and ac- 
cepting the responsibility of public service. Economic ownership 
and control do not confer a community of interest and action be- 
yond that of economic advantage. 

America has not, therefore, and cannot have, any formal na- 
tional policy, either in the Far East or elsewhere. I say this without 
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America from across the Pacific 


prejudice. I am not sure that it is regrettable. Happy is the land 
that has no history, and happier that which has no foreign policy. 
European ministers of foreign affairs may complain with some 
justice that they can never tell where America stands, or will stand 
the following year; that administrations change, and with them 
principles of foreign policy; that there is not even continuity of 
policy within the duration of a single administration; and that 
public opinion veers with the breeze and governmental policy turns 
after it, however reluctantly. It is true, no European or Asiatic 
power can make fixed calculations for America when plotting its 
political course, and no doubt that is embarrassing for foreign gov- 
ernments. I am not so sure that it is unfortunate for America. As 
one surveys the recent history of countries with consistent, con- 
tinuous and declared foreign policies, and more particularly con- 
siders the lot of their inhabitants in the last generation, one can 
hardly count clarity and consistency of foreign policy an advan- 
tage. The American Government may impede the course of world 
politics, but the American people may live longer by virtue of the 
fact. America as a nation may lose face in the international 
centers, especially in the Far East, which is a pity, but its people 
have a good chance of dying in their beds, which is not. 

It might perhaps be better to say that America cannot have any 
acknowledged foreign policy. The difference between it and other 
countries, with allowance for its favorable geographical situation 
and the short time in which it has had reason for concern in ex- 
ternal relations, may be only psychological. For the American 
people share with the English the characteristic of never admitting 
to themselves what their motives are, or permitting themselves to 
think out clearly the reasons for their prospective actions—or even 
taking cognizance that they intend to act. Never let the mind know 
what the hand doeth is almost a first law of their nature. Con- 
sciousness and action, even consciousness and intent, are on two 
separate planes, held apart by a sturdy and unyielding psychological 
barrier. What Europeans and many Asiatics see as Anglo-Saxon 
hypocrisy is really a psychological constitutional inability or un- 
willingness to face motives, admit their implications in action, and 
act accordingly, with full recognition of the connection between 
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Pacific Affairs 
motive and act. It is their weakness—or perhaps their strength. At 
any rate it is a trait, congenital or acquired, but fixed. The trait 
has been modified in the English to a certain extent under the 
stress of periodic critical national circumstances. It has been pre- 
served almost in a state of purity by Americans. 

It may be therefore that America can have no policy in the 
Far East, that it has no clear line of action or intention or ambi- 
tion, and that it has not clarified for itself what its position is or 
should be. Or it may be only that it has never yet brought to the 
level of consciousness and acknowledged to itself what its desires 
are and how its course is being directed, unconsciously but surely, 
by its desires. In other words, it may have a Far Eastern policy 
but not know what it is—know, I mean to say, in the sense of 
acknowledged cognition. 

Shall we, then, answer for America on the level of consciousness 
or on the level of instinctive preference and direction? If the first, 
then probably we should say that America has no policy in the 
Far East—no policy in the sense that other great powers have poli- 
cies. It is with full sincerity that members of the American Gov- 
ernment can stoutly affirm that America has no national motive 
in the Far East, and that it is not involved in the affairs of that 
part of the world as European powers are involved in international 
relations. With full sincerity they can maintain that the tradition 
of isolation has been kept inviolate in the Pacific as in the Atlantic, 
and that such phenomena as American initiative at the Washington 
Conference and the Stimson Doctrine can be explained as measures 
logically called for by specific situations, and having no systematic 
or generalized significance. They can say that American history 
in the last generation has merely been studded with single episodes, 
similar in kind but having no common origin or inter-connection. 
The same can be said, and is said, by nine out of ten of those in the 
American population whose occupation or interest it is to sound 
the currents in American society. A census of politically sentient 
American opinion would yield returns clear and overwhelming. 
America is a disinterested spectator in the Pacific, having prefer- 
ences and allegiances only as one has them at a football game: a 
distant and detached emotional partisanship, perhaps, but no stake, 
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no vital concern, no “interest” in the connotation of world politics. 

How, then, does it happen that American partisanship is un- 
varying, that American emotional response has been in the same 
direction for a generation? How is it that, put in the baldest 
terms, Americans are always pro-Chinese and anti-Japanese; or, put 
more delicately and perhaps more accurately, that they always op- 
pose Japan’s attempts to encroach on China? There are no racial 
or cultural reasons, of course; there is no element of common cul- 
tural background such as serves to motivate the instinctive Amer- 
ican response in England’s favor when the choice must be made in 
Europe. Racially and culturally, Americans are as far from the Chi- 
nese as from the Japanese. The factor of experience is constant: 
nine out of ten Americans have known or seen as few of one as 
of the other. They know as little of the history of the one as of the 
other. The motive must be external. What is it? 

HE commonest answer is—missionaries. So many American 
Raine have gone to China and come back to America 
and lectured throughout the land that a solid body of pro-Chinese 
sentiment has slowly developed. I know that this opinion is held by 
many whose judgment commands respect, and yet I think it may be 
summarily dismissed as romantic. In the first place, the report of 
homecoming missionaries is not uniformly favorable. Certainly it 
was not so in the first decades of the mission period. By the majority 
of missionaries the Chinese were deemed heathen when they first 
left their shores to save the benighted souls, and heathen they re- 
mained in the missionaries’ accounting of their stewardship when 
they returned home. Had the report been otherwise, whence would 
the appeal for more funds to snatch the lost souls from the burn- 
ing have derived its cogency? And whence then would have come 
the donations by which missions are supported and missionaries 
live? Furthermore, those whose opinion has been moulded by mis- 
sionaries’ reports are of negligible influence on those whose decisions 
determine the actions of governments. Passing over the question 
whether the influence of public opinion is not exaggerated in 
modern democracies, more particularly in foreign affairs (with all 
deference to the enforced withdrawal of the Hoare-Laval agree- 
«<g> 
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ment), one may point out that the inarticulate and simple souls who 
constitute missionaries’ audiences are far removed from the levers 
that change the position of governments. They do not even con- 
stitute what is called in current sociological jargon a pressure group; 
they are not compact enough. 

The public opinion that is decisive is the opinion of the upper 
middle class and the class of larger ownership—or, if one likes, the 
opinion of the class of large property, with the support of the upper 
middle class. From such identification the upper middle class de- 
rives its self-esteem. At any rate, the opinion of the numerical 
majority, the little people of the villages and the shops, is rela- 
tively negligible in determining the “high policy” of governments. 
I cannot be persuaded that when John Hay propounded the Open 
Door he was acting on the imperative of the church members in 
rural regions. Nor do I believe that when Mr. Stimson issued his 
injunctions against further incursions into Manchuria, in 1931, and 
later enunciated his famous Doctrine, he was moved by the con- 
sideration that if he did not do so the Baptists of Arkansas and 
the Seventh Day Adventists of Walla Walla, Wash., would hold 
him faithless to his trust. I think Messrs. Hay, Theodore Roosevelt, 
Stimson and their like are sublimely unconscious of the Arkansas 
Baptists et td genus omne; not before election, perhaps, but cer- 
tainly when considering foreign policy. I do not think they ever 
asked themselves what missionary-indoctrinated farmers would 
think of their notes, their warnings, their caveats. The argument 
derived from missionaries, in short, may seem plausible, but it is 
empty. It is in palpable contradiction of all social psychology—or 
the psychology of working social forces. 

It may be said, too, and often is said, that the American people 
are sentimental and instinctively rally to the cause of the under-dog. 
This, too, while true to a certain extent, is mainly romantic. Of 
all the under-dogs in the world in these last few decades, why has 
China alone been singled out for America’s protection? There were 
no stern démarches by the American Government on Ethiopia’s be- 
half. And how many other oppressed nations have been left to en- 
dure their lot without stirring American sympathies to the point of 
governmental action! That China’s lot makes an instinctive appeal 
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to the sympathies of large numbers of Americans cannot be denied. 
But it is equally undeniable that there is a wide gap between this 
appeal and the positive measures that the American Government 
has taken or attempted to take. The relation between the two is 
indirect, perhaps even coincidental. To attribute America’s course 
in the Far East to spontaneous popular alignment with China out 
of pity raises more questions than it lays. As an argument or ex- 
planation it does not wash. 

Of sounder substance is the explanation that equality of oppor- 
tunity for trade anywhere is a cardinal principle of America’s philos- 
ophy of international relations, applicable everywhere in the world 
and invoked wherever and whenever it is negated to America’s 
disadvantage. Since the principle obviously has been at least threat- 
ened in the Far East, America has therefore taken the appropriate 
steps. But this is not unique in the Far East and has no peculiar 
regional significance at all. America would take the same steps in 
North Africa or Polynesia. The argument has a certain merit. 
Equality of opportunity for trade, or the Open Door, has indeed 
been a historic American doctrine, avowed or implicit, mainly be- 
cause of America’s generous natural endowment of land and re- 
sources. It wants neither territory nor political dominion outside 
its own boundaries; its only need is free access to markets. 

This alone might account for its alertness with respect to the 
Far East and its unique vigor in Far Eastern questions. But the 
fact is that while in theory the principle is equally applicable every-. 
where, America has not acted with equal vigor everywhere. In’ 
actual practice it does not protest equally strongly in Polynesia or 
North Africa (nor in French Indo-China, for example) and does not 
commit itself so unequivocally. Certainly it does not take the ini- 
tiative anywhere else as it does in the Far East. And if it be said 
that conditions in the Far East mark it out for a more positive 
course, first in that the Far East is so much more important po- 
litically and economically and second in that there has been a greater 
threat to the principle of equality of opportunity in the Far East, 
then it may be answered that even if abstractly there be no differ- 
ence in kind, the difference in degree is so great as to constitute a 
practical categorical difference. That which confers a higher im- 
«11> 
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portance on the Far East—higher in the American view—may be 
both the point of differentiation and the crux of America’s Far 
Eastern relations. There the explanation may lie, an explanation 
that clears the mystic haze by which all discussion of America’s 
position in the Far East has been surrounded. 

On conscious reasoning, then, America has no interests in the Far 
East, is no more actively engaged in that part of the world than in 
any other and can be expected to remain a detached observer. What, 
then, may America be expected to do in the Far East? Nothing. 
Has it or will it have a policy in the Far East? No. But rational 
analysis is inconclusive, if not misleading. It leaves too much that is 
unaccountable. Either the American Government has been guilty of 
capriciousness, or there are motivating forces that have not come to 
the surface, or at least do not meet the American eye. Capricious- 
ness sustained over a generation is too much of a psychological 
feat to be credible, especially when taking exactly the same form 
and having exactly the same expression and working to exactly the 
same effect. I think one can very well dispense with research in psy- 
chiatry to discern the truth. I for one think there are factors that 
have not yet met the American eye, which it cannot or will not see. 
Whether it be “cannot” or “will not” is important for the mental 
repose of the American people in the present, but not for practical 
purposes ultimately. 


gn myself that there is little or no mysticism in national 
motivation and international politics, I think that there are tan- 
gible reasons for the definite direction of America’s course in the 
Pacific. By a resultant of forces, both in international society and 
its own society, it is being propelled in this direction. I do not think 
these forces fatalistically ordained or ineluctable. On the other hand, 
I do not think that America is bending to them as an act of will 
or even as an act of conscious choice. I think it can even say with sin- 
cerity that it does not wish to move in obedience to them. It may 
even be unaware that it is moving in obedience to them. But it is. 
There is no “policy”; there is no program; there is no stated am- 
bition. But there is an unwavering tendency. And if there can be no 
mystical reasons for this tendency, there are material, substantial 
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America from across the Pacific 


reasons. They can be comprehended in the phrase “the Open Door,” 
and the social and economic background that the phrase reflects. 
It is America’s situation as a large, rich and highly endowed 
country that determines its interest in free access for purposes of 
trade. Its internal economic development has made free access no 


F “ 4 longer a matter of abstract principle but a matter of pressing neces- 
Vin J sity. Is it then an accident that the principle of equality of oppor- 
hat, tunity has been asserted so much more forcefully in the Far East 
ing. —% than elsewhere? For where in the world is access more fruitful? 
nal F* Granted that America’s trade with China is now proportionately 
t is small. Will it always be so? And need it always be so? All Ameri- 
y ot ca’s foreign trade is still relatively unimportant. Can anyone main- 
- tain seriously that its foreign trade is negligible and that America 
wal will be cavalier in its regard for the future of that trade? Can anyone 
ical seriously believe that it will be indifferent to what happens to the 
in potentialities of foreign trade in the area where the largest volume of 
the trade is still to be developed? I do not see how any conclusions can 
T be drawn from the smallness of America’s present stake in the Far 
hat East or the restricted volume of its present trade with China. Nor do 
ae. I believe that any conclusions are to be drawn from the fact that the 
tal trade of China is not indispensable. America could live without any 
cal foreign trade, even without any raw materials that do not lie within 
its own territory. It could, but would it be willing to do so? And if 
any hypothesis can be formed from such action as America has 
il taken in the Far East since the beginning of the twentieth century, 
id it is that America is not willing to do so without at least a chance 
he of getting the trade of China. Certainly such a hypothesis has a 
nd firmer basis than romantic considerations of missionary speeches and 
ak the warm heart of a populace beating for the suffering of the Sui- 
yuanese. 
il All this is not given systematic formulation in the minds of either 
al the American Government or the American people. It is not given 
ay even conscious recognition—which is, as I say, within the American 
“ psychological tradition, the norm rather than variation from the 
, norm. Nor is this stated as policy, and probably it never will be— 
perhaps not even when it is being acted on with the full force of 


the American nation. But it is the mainspring of action, the source 
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from which motives rise. Because it is not systematized as program 
and avowed, there will continue to be vagaries, as there have been 
in the last few years. America will continue to blow hot with Taf 
and cold with Wilson, hot with Hoover and Stimson and cold with 
Roosevelt and Hull. But the mean temperature will remain the 
same. Whenever exigencies are such as to make conscious choice 
necessary, America may recoil, as it has in the last few years, but if 
three steps forward in any movement precede two steps backward, 
there is advance. And the longer the movement continues the more 
momentum it gathers. For governments, especially ministries of for- 
eign affairs, acquire a psychological vested interest in their princi- 
ples. They assert them with more vigor because they always have 
asserted them. 

My own estimate would be that America is now in the phase of 
blowing cold. The disillusionment with the affairs of the external 
world has come to crescendo with the failure of the Stimson policy 
in Manchuria, the abdication of the League in Manchuria and 
Africa and the renewal of the European vendetta. The mood of 
isolation is now unshakable and any government that proposed to 
violate isolation would be laid low by a storm of protests. No ad- 
ministration would dare. The mood is extended now to cover the 
Far East. If I had to venture a guess, it would be that America will 
let events pursue their course in the Far East for the present. 
But I should qualify the guess by the marginal note that America 
is simultaneously building a navy. It should be added that all 
nations are inclined to blow coldest when their navies are weakest. 
The recession in 1937 from the vigor of 1931 may not be uncon- 
nected with the discovery in 1931 that the navy could not give ex- 
pression to vigor. The same inhibition will not be operative in 1940. 

Asked, then, what America will do in the Far East, I shall say: 
nothing for the present. I shall emphasize the last three words. In- 
deed, the first word can be taken with certainty only when qualified 
: by the last three. Asked what America wants in the Far East, | 
~ shall say: nothing that it is willing to admit. Asked whether it has 
a policy I shall say: none that it will put into words. But I shall 
add that I see no evidence that it has receded from its position, 
now maintained for a generation, that China shall not be absorbed 
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or even dominated by any other power; and that how and when 
it acts to support its position will depend on the manner and tempo 
in which attempts are made to shake it, and what the accompanying 
circumstances are elsewhere in the world. A renewal of internal 
prosperity might make it more lenient in the assertion of its posi- 
tion, a continuation of depression more uncompromising. 

Flagrant attempts to foreshorten China’s national existence, es- 
pecially if formally resisted by China, might galvanize American 
energy again. Consummation in such a form as to make unmistak- 
able the foreclosure of all America’s economic hopes in China is 
almost sure to have the same effect. There are variables that will de- 
termine when and how America will assume its traditional posi- 
tion in the Far East. But the position, I believe, remains constant. I 
for one see no evidence that it has changed; and if unchanged it 
can be described only as one of active, affirmative participation in 
the affairs of the Far East to the end that China shall remain nom- 
inally independent or at least economically a no man’s land or a 
land of free-for-all, devil take the weakest. 


Tokyo, November 1936 
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Frepa 


: idea that Japan has a special “population problem” 
is rarely discussed in the light of the facts. When is a country over- 
populated? Is Java overpopulated—Germany, Belgium, the Scandi- 
navian countries? Is China overpopulated? Is India? A case could 
be made out for any of these countries, but it is only those which 
have the military strength to make their complaint heard whose 
contention is accepted. Again, if these “have not” countries really 
have a population problem, is the acquisition of other people’s lands 
as colonies going to help those who are hard pressed in the home 
country? 

Germany, it is true, does not speak of “overpopulation” but rather 
of lack of raw materials. Japan stresses both; although if it is to 
provide for its surplus population by emigration, then presumably 
it will not need to provide for them in industry. The Scandinavian 
countries do not complain of either, yet have managed to give their 
people as a whole what is probably the highest standard of life in 
the world today—all without colonies. Belgium, which has 270 
inhabitants per sq. km. and fewer colonies than Japan, does not 
complain either of overpopulation or lack of raw materials, though 
it is true that a larger proportion of its land is arable. Java has 816 
persons per square mile, but who ever heard of a Javanese popu- 
lation problem? India again is clearly overpopulated according to 
the Japanese reckoning, but in India all the ills of the country can 
be ascribed to British misgovernment and a great many of them 
are in fact due to this. 

What really faces us today is that any country which has made 
itself a “Great Power” by spending a large part of its wealth on 
armaments can insist on multiplying its population and then de- 
manding other people’s territory to solve its “population problem.” 
Since the more a country spends on armaments the less resources it 
will have for developing its own territory and for buying raw ma- 
terials to supply its own industries, the more it becomes able to bully 
and rob its neighbors the more it needs to do so. The whole process 
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becomes a vicious circle, especially as it is the militarist, dictator- 
ship or semi-dictatorship countries which encourage large families 
and discourage birth control so as to ensure a plentiful supply of 
cannon fodder. Moreover the countries which are most backward 
politically and culturally are those in which birth control is least 
practised, In Japan the sale of books about birth control can still 
be prosecuted under the Peace Preservation Act,’ whereas in France 
after the Revolution small families were encouraged by the State 
and by the civil law. In Japan, in addition to the fact that limitation 
of the size of families is frowned on by the authorities and by con- 
servative public opinion, we must take into consideration the fact 
that the absence of doctors in very many villages, and the poverty 
of the peasantry, prevent the spread of information about birth 
control and the purchase of contraceptives. 

Since Japan is the country which most actively demands political 
changes in the Pacific region, at the same time proclaiming its 
population problem by way of urgent justification, it is worth while 
examining the whole case, first on the grounds of actual validity 
and secondly to see how, if it exists, the problem can be solved. 
Japan Proper has about 175 inhabitants per sq. km. and about 940 
per sq. km. of cultivable land. The Japanese Empire as a whole ex- 
cluding Manchuria has 135 inhabitants per sq. km. If only the land 
which is actually cultivated be considered, Japan Proper has more 
than 1111 persons per sq. km. The Japanese contention is that all 
the non-arable land must be disregarded, though it provides timber 
and could be used for fruit growing and also possibly for some 
kinds of animal husbandry. As was pointed out at the Third Con- 
ference of the Institute of Pacific Relations, New Zealand, with 
similar geographical conditions, has a large pastoral industry, and 
Japan could make better use of its wooded hills than by merely 
using them for obtaining charcoal and green manure, as at present. 
It was also suggested that a fruit growing industry could be de- 
veloped on the hills. The Japanese contend that sheep and cows 
cannot graze because of the bamboo shoots which cut their mouths; 


*“TIt would seem that the sale of contraceptives and of books about contraception 
can be brought within the provisions of the Peace Preservation Act, and that occa- 
sionally the Japanese police have initiated prosecutions.” World Population, by Carr 
Saunders. London, 1936. 
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but it may be suggested that as other lands, especially in the New 
World, have been cleared for cultivation the bamboos could als 
be uprooted. 

But, and this is always the final but in Japan, there is no capital 
for this. Here we get to the crux of the matter. Why is there no 
capital, and will there ever be any capital for land development in 
Japan? Why is only 15.5 per cent of the total land area cultivated 
when 20 per cent is cultivable even by the Japanese reckoning? 
Why does a good half of the cultivable land in the Hokkaido 
(North Island) lie waste? Why does Japan as a whole cultivate 
less than 6 million of its 7!4 million hectares of cultivable land? 
The answer is that the reclamation of the unused 144 million hec. 
tares demands large capital expenditure, while neither the farmers 
nor the mass of little landowners have any capital. Why have they 
not; or rather, why has large-scale farming with modern technique 
never developed in Japan, and why is its agrarian economy semi- 
medieval both in social organization and technique? 

Naturally, peasants who have to give up half or more of the 
produce of their tiny farms as rent in kind, and a good share of 
the remainder to buy fertilizers, cannot buy livestock or machinery, 
The cost of fertilizers in recent years has amounted to a quarter 
of the market price of rice. The peasants have also had to pay 
interest on debts contracted in years of bad harvest, when the land- 
lord’s due came to 60 or 70 per cent of the harvest. It is clear that 
they not only can never accumulate capital or even buy modern 
implements—much less machinery—but are unable even to feed 
themselves. This applies equally to the present proprietors left with 
hardly a bare subsistence after paying their taxes and the interest, 
at usurious rates, on loans, and having to pay monopoly prices for 
fertilizers and any other products of modern industry which they 
have to buy. 

Again, Japan’s million landowners, most of whom own only a 
few acres, have no capital to speak of, and such little sums as a few 
of them manage to accumulate are used in usurious moneylending, 
or to finance tiny industrial and trading enterprises. So long as 
the tenant can be made to pay up half the harvest as rent in kind 
there is indeed no incentive for the landowner or rich peasant to 
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invest money in agriculture as a business enterprise. It must be 
noted that the tenant has to pay a definite quantity of rice per acre, 
not a percentage of the crop, and also that the landlord can alter 
the quantity of rice demanded. This means that the tenant has to 
bear all the loss in a year of bad harvest (when the share of the 
landowner may amount to 60 or 70 per cent instead of about 50 
per cent), While the landowner gets his due quantity of rice what- 
ever the harvest. 

The payment of rent in kind, as contrasted with the feudal land 
system in Western Europe, no doubt largely accounts for the sur- 
vival of the feudal features in Japanese economy. The medieval 
landowner in Western Europe, whose serfs had to work a fixed 
number of days per week on his land, had every incentive to allow 
the commutation of these labor services for a cash payment, in 
view of the well known unproductiveness of forced labor of any 
kind and on account of the wide variations in the harvest in good 
and bad years. The Asiatic feudal overlord had no incentive to 
allow his serfs to buy themselves free; payment of rent in kind, in 
contrast to labor service, secured him a stable income and still 
enables the modern landowner, by increasing the quantity of rice 
demanded per acre, to benefit from every extra ounce of sweat and 
fertilizer applied by the peasant to the soil. The origins of the dif- 
ferences between the Asiatic and Western European feudal systems 
are no doubt partly to be found in the peculiarities of rice culti- 
vation on irrigated land, which gives a comparatively stable yield 
year by year, as against the wide fluctuations in European farming. 


se digression has been necessary to explain both the survival 
of a medieval social organization in Japan’s villages and the 
vested interest of its million parasitic landowners in the primitive 
state of Japanese agriculture. Why should any landowner take the 
tisk either of introducing large-scale farming with modern tech- 
nique or of clearing or draining Japan’s uncultivated lands when 
he already has such an excellent investment? He also has the 
political power to get the Government to raise rice prices some 
time after the harvest, when the landlords, by trade or usury, have 
acquired even larger quantities of rice than they have received as 
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landowners. How can tenants, with hardly a bare subsistence, al- 
ways undernourished and frequently starved, find any money to 
develop new lands? 

If the peasantry had really been freed of their burdens, and feud. 
alism abolished, after the “Revolution” of 1868, then by the natural 
play of economic forces some would have prospered and others 
become landless, and the successful ones would in time have intro- 
duced modern large-scale farming with machinery, or at least with 
animal power. Instead of this Japan remains a country with so back- 
ward a technique in agriculture that I have calculated that the labor 
of a whole peasant family in the rice fields produces only enough 
rice to feed itself and two other families. Not only is Japanese agri- 
culture tremendously overmanned and undercapitalized but, far 
from being the world’s masters in rice cultivation, the Japanese only 
produce about half as much rice per acre as is produced on planta- 
tions in Spain. The production of rice per acre in quintals in Spain 
is 58.2, in Italy is 45.5, and in Japan is only 31.0.” 

Since Japan has never had a social revolution, but only palace 
revolutions, the peasants have never been freed of their burdens. 
What actually happened at the Restoration was the abolition of 
feudalism as a political system but not as an economic system. 
The peasants continued to pay rent in kind, and it mattered little 
to them that, instead of giving up half the harvest to their daimyo 
overlord, they had to give it up to a ‘landowner, whether the latter 
was a samurai who had been privileged to buy it from the State 
in exchange for his pension bonds, or a city usurer or trader, or 
the village headman who, being the only man in the village with 
some money and some experience at the time when taxes in money 
were substituted for taxes in kind after the Restoration, frequently 
acquired possession of much of the land in the village as the creditor 
of other peasants. Those peasants who survived as “proprietors” 
have been so heavily taxed to provide money for armaments and 
subsidies to large-scale industry, and are consequently so indebted 
to usurers, that they are usually tenants in fact though not in 
name. 

We are not concerned here with the myth that the military aris. 


* League of Nations Statistical Yearbook. 
€20> 
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tocracy at the Restoration “gave up” the feudal privileges which 
in reality they merely commuted for cash or state bonds. The im- 
portant point is that the feudal sub-structure remained, to cripple 
Japan's subsequent economic development. At the same time the 
absence of a “bourgeois” class, and the obstacles put in the way 
of the development of such a class out of the ranks of the peasants, 
small landlords, traders and artisans, left all power in the state in 
the hands of the bureaucrats—descendants of the warrior ruling 
class—and the giant family business houses. Economically Japan 
retained the medieval obstacles to the healthy industrial develop- 
ment which could have absorbed the growing population. Polit- 
ically it became a police state, governed by a bureaucracy wedded 
to a plutocracy and spending all the country’s resources on the 
means of aggression. It can indeed be said that in Japan capitalism 
became rotten before it was ripe. Japan never knew a period of 
industrial capitalism, like England in the nineteenth century, giv- 
ing small producers a chance to develop their own fortunes and 
industrialize the country in an era of free competition and lib- 
eralism. Japan, whose industrial development was state-aided 
throughout, with no middle class of industrialists and no investing 
middle class, jumped straight from the seventeenth century to the 
twentieth-century era of monopolies and imperialism. The great 
trusts (allied from the beginning with the bureaucrats and mili- 
tarists), like giant trees, have prevented any light from penetrating 
through and the vegetation below them remains dwarfed to this 


day. 

Japan’s economic structure is lopsided: certain industries, notably 
textiles and armaments, have developed to gigantic proportions 
while others have remained stunted. The home market is too nar- 
row for most industries to develop along modern lines unless there 
is an export demand. Capital cannot be obtained by the small in- 
dustrialist except at usurious rates of interest. In 1934 the average 
rate of interest charged by banks on long-term loans was 8.6 per 
cent, but even loans at such high rates cannot be obtained by most 
small businesses. An indication of the rates they have to pay is 
given by the fact that 15 per cent rates of interest for small business 
men are regarded as “relief.” Capital accumulation is all appro- 
«21> 
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priated by the big monopolists, who use it for a further expansion 
of selected export industries or for investment in plantations or 
other enterprises in the colonies, where superprofits can be ob 
tained; or it is taken by the State, which uses it for arimaments 
and military adventures which ultimately benefit only the same 
monopolists. 

The failure to complete the industrialization of the country 
means that pressure on the land grows continually more severe, 
since there are very few openings for men in industry. It is more 
profitable to employ young peasant girls, “contracted” to the fac. 
tories by their fathers. Men are only employed in considerable num- 
bers in armament factories, in handicraft and semi-handicraft 
industry, or as casual workers. Heavy industry as a whole is so 
poorly developed that metallurgy and engineering together employ 
less than 20 per cent of the total of factory workers, a factory in 
Japan being an establishment employing 5 or more persons. As 
against the total of two million employed in such factories, there are 
three million in non-factory industry (not including mining and 
transport)—in the tiny workshops of master craftsmen, artisans and 
small masters. In spite of Japan’s “phenomenal trade expansion” 
there are only a few thousand more workers in “factory industry” 
today than in 1929. The total number of those ‘employed in indus 
try, at the census of 1930, was 5.3 million, the figure being un- 
changed from 1920, Where did the increase of population between 
those dates go? 

There were 114 million more in commerce in 1930 than in 1920 
and half a million more in public service and liberal professions. 
The tremendous number of those employed in commerce—4¥, mil- 
lion in 1930—is accounted for by household and small workshop 
industry. Hundreds of thousands of middlemen—little agents and 
jobbers—travel around giving out the raw material and collecting 
the finished product from farm households, workers’ houses and 
tiny industrial enterprises. Thousands are petty rice merchants and 
speculators. Hundreds of thousands more keep tiny shops—there 
is one shop to every 43 inhabitants in Tokyo—where a dozen cus- 
tomers a day means a good day’s trade. Those who write so glibly 
of Japan’s efficiency, rationalization and elimination of middlemen’s 
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charges, ignore these facts and ignore the colossal waste of labor, 
not only in agriculture, where about 14 million peasants produce 
only the same value of agricultural produce as two million farmers 
and laborers in England and Wales, but also in industry and com- 
merce. There is a colossal waste of human energy both in agricul- 
ture, where every operation is performed by human hands with 
primitive instruments, and in industry, where innumerable tiny 
enterprises cannot afford modern machinery, and the primitive 
organization of production requires a host of middlemen. Some 
little enterprises have a small motor worked by electricity—bought 
usually on credit at usurious interest—but production still depends 
mainly on human muscles and the dexterity of human fingers in 
the majority of enterprises. Here, in the tiny workshops and in 
domestic industry, women and children work unlimited hours for 
four or five cents a day. The Factory Acts do not apply to places 
employing less than 10 persons, and 12 to 14 hours’ labor is common. 

The “owners” of such enterprises are usually little more than 
agents of the big merchants, industrialists and bankers who supply 
or finance their purchases of raw materials, assemble or distribute 
or export their products, and charge them usurious rates on their 
working capital and on such fixed capital as they possess. They 
have no hope of accumulating capital for expansion, or of obtaining 
it from an investing public, because such an investing middle class 
hardly exists. It is obvious that Japan is “overpopulated” because 
industrial development is impeded and because middlemen and 
monopolists drain away the funds which might modernize agricul- 
ture and industry and so provide both a larger internal market and 
more employment. 

Nor must it be forgotten that the Japanese system of working 
factories on indentured labor means the employment of peasant 
children whose fathers contract for them to work a certain number 
of years in a factory, or as “apprentices” of master craftsmen or 
small industrialists. Children who can be virtually sold by hiring 
them out at 12 years of age are an investment for their parents, and 
so the poor—which means the majority of the population—are en- 
couraged to have large families. One need only compare England 
in the early days of the Industrial Revolution, when the cotton 
« 23> 
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mills were worked on the labor of pauper children similarly “ap. [ 
prenticed.” When in the latter half of the nineteenth century fac. [ 
tory legislation and the Education Act of 1870 had reduced the 
earning capacity of children, large families ceased to be advan. | 
tageous and a decline in the birth rate began. Children can even 
begin work at 11 in Japan, because a child is counted a year old 
at the end of the calendar year in which he was born. 

Moreover, if parents are especially poor, children may le | 
exempted from school and sent to work even earlier. The Interna. 
tional Labor Office report on Industrial Labor in Japan* shows 2 
per cent of miners as never having attended school, and a further 
27 per cent as having left elementary school before completing the | 
course. Nearly half the miners are therefore illiterate or semi- | 
literate. The corresponding figures for factory workers, according | 
to the same authority, were 5.8 per cent and 14.8 per cent. Naturally } 
so long as children remain a good investment and work for adults 
in industry is hard to obtain, Japanese will continue to have large 
families. State propaganda and policy reinforce the economic causes, 
and the retention of primitive Asiatic laws and social customs con- } 


trolling the status of women prevents the emancipation which 
would lead to less frequent child-bearing. 


VERPOPULATION is a relative, not an absolute term, and can only 
be considered in relation to a whole set of facts. Belgium, a 
highly industrialized country, can support far more persons per 
sq. km. than Japan, at a much higher standard of life. In Belgium 
the wave of the French Revolution swept away the feudal shackles 
on industrial development as they were never swept away in Japan, 
and this is a more important fact than that 4o per cent of Belgian 
land is arable as against the 20 per cent in Japan which could be 
cultivated, and the 15.5 per cent which is. In any case Japan’s ex- 
tensive fishing grounds should to some extent compensate for the 
smaller arable area. 
The important point is that because of the circumstances existing 
in Japan, even the possession of Manchuria or North China can do 
little to solve the problem of employment in Japan. The Japanese 


* According to a table taken from the 1931 edition of the Rodo Tokei Yoren. 
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themselves recognize that their people cannot or will not emigrate 
to Manchuria. Starving or landless Japanese peasants might emi- 
grate there, in spite of the climate, if the Government would pro- 
vide capital for their settlement and if their creditors at home would 
let them go; but capital for any other purpose than armament or 
subsidies to big business is never forthcoming from the State. For 
a quarter of a century, at least, money to build roads in the Hok- 
kaido and for other necessary public works to develop this northern 
island could not be found, but there is plenty of money for building 
roads of strategic importance in Manchuria. Similarly the Ministry 
of Agriculture and Forestry cannot get the most necessary budget 
allocations for drainage, flood prevention and irrigation in Japan, 
or even always enough to repair existing dykes and dams—hence 
the frequent disastrous floods and droughts of recent years and the 
consequent famines in many districts. 

What then of the raw materials of Manchuria and North China? 
Will they help the Japanese peasant, worker, artisan or small indus- 
trialist? It is difficult to see how. The great monopolists will not 
allow Manchurian coal into Japan, because it would bring prices 
down. The fact that cheaper coal would immensely benefit the 
whole country, by cheapening power, has not appealed to the pa- 
triotism of the monopolists. The same applies to many commod- 
ities. Manchuria could be made a metallurgical and engineering 
center supplying cheaper machinery to Japanese industry; but this 
would not suit the monopolists unless they themselves controlled 
the new enterprises so as to keep up prices in the Japanese market. 
Again, much more food could be obtained from the Asiatic main- 
land, but Japan’s landowners see to it that imports of foreign rice 
are restricted. As Baron Goh, the President of the Tokyo Chamber 
of Commerce and Industry, said in 1932: 


It will be easy to produce rice at half the cost of Japanese rice but 
how our farmers will suffer from it. Coal is actually produced at half 
the home cost but our coal industry is already suffering.‘ 


There is no visible solution under Japan’s present social system. 
The more colonies that Japanese aggression adds, in fact, the more 
insoluble will the problem become. All that Manchuria has so far 


“Trans-Pacific, September 29, 1932. 
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done for the Japanese people as a whole is to increase their burdens 
by taxation and inflation to pay the cost of “putting down banditry” 
in Manchuria, which has already cost over a milliard yen. The 
expenditure on armaments, which now swallows up all ordinary 
revenue and leaves all other expenditure to be met by loans, has 
lowered the standard of life of the people as a whole to near the 
starvation line. 

Further conquests could only make the existing situation more 
insoluble and more acute. A poisoned man cannot be cured merely 
by stuffing him with food, because the blood stream will remain 
impure and certain vital organs will continue to be undernourished 
however much he eats. The majority of Japanese landowners are 
parasites, maintained by artificially high prices for rice, the em- 
ployment of their sons in the army and the new colonies, and the 
diversion of peasant discontent toward hopes of profitable conquest. 
Armaments and an expanding export trade maintain the riches 
and power of the big family trusts, to whom the narrowness of the 
home market and the backwardness of agriculture and industry 
are immaterial. So long as these vested interests remain immune 
from attack, or even reform, there can be no solution of Japan’s 
“population problem.” There can be neither a modern agrarian 
system nor capital for the small industrialists, and this means that 
the economic development which could absorb the growing popu- 
lation cannot proceed. 

When the Manchurian adventure was begun, the Fascist-minded 
military groups who promoted it assured the people that this con- 
quest was to be developed in the interests of the masses, and that 
the “self-seeking capitalists” would be kept out. Manchuria’s coal, 
iron and agricultural resources would be put at the disposal of the 
whole Japanese people. Every landless peasant would be able to 
get land, every unemployed worker a job, and every small indus- 
trialist would be able to buy cheap raw materials and find a large 
market. The linking of Manchuria and Japan in one economic 
state-socialist bloc would make Manchuria a lever to force reorgan- 
ization at home. The “heaven on earth” to be established in Man- 
churia was to lead to a heaven on earth in Japan as well. 

These claims are no longer made, now that it is obvious that 
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the big family business houses—Mitsui, Mitsubishi, Sumitomo, 
Yasuda, Okura, and Asano—have monopolized everything profit- 
able in Manchuria, either directly or through the South Manchuria 
Railway. Today the Japanese people are told that Manchuria is 
of no use without North China, and that is why prosperity has 
not arrived for the people. Soon they will have to be told that 
Japan’s problems can only be solved if Central and Southern China 
are also subdued. The militarists may rant against the “self-seeking 
capitalists” and the “corrupt politicians,” but they cooperate with 
them in keeping up the old, false issues and in dismembering 
China, which is just as “overpopulated” as Japan. The old talk 
about an “economic bloc” with Manchuria has been abandoned, 
because it would have injured the big monopolists, whose ideal 
is small supplies sold at high prices, not raw materials, machinery 
and power for all. 
As the Japan Chronicle wrote, as early as February 23, 1933: 


The big interests are uneasy about the great changes that would 
take place if Japan and Manchuria were forced to become a real 
“economic unit.” They have given many hostages to fortune outside 
the Empire and they want to make the best of both worlds. What 
they really want is a monopoly control over the products of Manchuria, 
not so as to ensure a cheap supply of essential products for the popu- 
lation at large, but so that they may make the population at large pay 
a remunerative price in all circumstances. ... The main feature of 
the situation is that the big concerns are at somewhere near their 
maximum of size, influence and wealth and can only grow in the 
manner that they desire if they have a larger territory in which to be 
secure of their supremacy. 


Thus foreign conquest only serves to make the rich richer in 
Japan, and does not, and cannot, improve the condition of the mass 
of the people. On the contrary, it cannot but make these conditions 
worse, since less and less capital is available in Japan and the small 
man is even more at the mercy of the big monopolists than before, 
while the peasantry are more and more heavily burdened and have 
suffered actual famines in many districts in the past five years. 

It is not possible here to go into fuller details of the factors in 
national economy which prevent, and must continue to prevent, 
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any amelioration of Japan’s “population problem,” even were Japan 
to acquire the hegemony of all East Asia. It is true that were all 
the markets of the world freely open to Japan, we should see an 
even greater flowering of Japanese export industries worked on 
indentured female labor and thus able to undercut all Western 
industries. But we should not see the absorption of the unemployed 
or semi-employed male workers, nor should we see a general steep 
rise in the standard of living of the mass of the people. Why not? 
Because the medieval features of Japanese economy keep the in- 
ternal market narrow and prevent the modernization of agricul- 
ture. Because the power of a group of bureaucrats and plutocrats 
remains absolute, so that workers, peasants and artisans have neither 
political nor judicial rights, and are unable to combine to demand 
higher wages. Because the greater part of the country’s wealth is 
used for armaments and for foreign investments to exploit the 
coolie labor of China. So long as these conditions endure, not even 
the freest access to world markets, nor the acquisition of more and 
more colonies, can benefit the mass of the Japanese people. It can 
only reduce the working class of other countries to the same miser- 
able condition as the Japanese. Is it not time for Japan to cease 
demanding that China put its house in order, and put its own 
house in order? : 

All this is not to say that either the British Empire or America 
is justified in raising a color bar against Japanese emigration to 
Australia or California. Discrimination against color merely evades 
the economic issue. The real argument for Japanese exclusion can 
be much more clearly stated by pointing out that because of con- 
ditions within Japan itself, the only Japanese who emigrate are 
those who tend to drag down the economic standards of other 
countries to the level prevailing in Japan. The employment which 
they create for themselves does not balance the unemployment 
which they create for others. 

Again, however morally justifiable Japan’s claim to occupy the 
empty spaces of Australia, and however selfish and imperialistic 
the white people may be in barring the entry here and elsewhere, 
Japan cannot plead on moral grounds while openly engaged in the 
conquest of China. As regards the appeal to force which Japan at 
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present prefers—and has indeed learned from the West is the only 
appeal ever listened to—it cannot be successfully applied to those 
countries which own the “open spaces”: the British Empire, Amer- 
ica and the Soviet Union. If, then, it is held that Japan is over- 
ulated—and it cannot be denied that there are too many people 
on the land—the rider must be added that Japan’s present policies 
are designed to aggravate rather than to ameliorate its “population 
problem.” 
London, January 1937 
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SOVIET SUBMARINES IN THE FAR EAST 


= ALBERT Parry AND ALEXANDER KIRALFY 


} RECENT months the Soviet Union has been sending sub- 
marines to Vladivostok, at the end of the Trans-Siberian railway 
and on the shore of Japan’s most personal sea. Soviet surface ships 
being admittedly weak in numbers and fighting quality, this vig- 
orous submarine base becomes practically the total sum of Soviet 
naval strength in Pacific waters. Next to the air fleet, capable of at- 

tacking the cities of Japan, the submarine squadron is potentially 
} the most spectacular and most significant weapon of the Soviet 

Union in the Far East; but while much has been said and written 
about the possible function of the Soviet air fleet, the significance 
of the underwater weapon is not yet known. The question nat- 
urally arises, therefore, of the role which Soviet submarines might 
play in the event of a conflict with Japan. 

The strategic value of submarines, apart from taking advantage 
of fortuitous opportunities against larger Japanese warships, would 
be in their ability to tie up Japanese shipping and transports, and 
thus hamper the landing and supplying of armies on the Asiatic 
mainland. The narrow seas dividing the Japanese Empire from 
the Pacific coasts of the Soviet Union suggest that Soviet sub- 
marines would have to operate at and beyond the five exits of the 
Sea of Japan. These are known as the Strait of Tartary, the Strait 
of La Pérouse, the Strait of Tsugaru, the Straits of Shimonoseki and 
Bungo, and the twin Straits of Tsushima. 

The Strait of Tartary, though conspicuous on the rnap, is in fact 
only a shallow stretch, with some 25 feet of water in the deepest 
channels. There are places where, at low tide, it can almost be 
crossed by a man on stilts. At the narrows it is 10 miles and less 
across, and the ice sometimes remains for four months of the year. 
The strait is too far north for the Japanese to use it to bring troops 
and supplies to their operating land bases in Korea and southern 
Manchuria. They might, however, resort to it in case of an at- 
tempt to invade Siberia from the Amur delta, which is at the north- 
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erly entrance of the strait. The fate of this exit would depend largely 
on the action of Japanese land forces on Sakhalin Island. If they 
were to capture the northern part of the island, belonging to the 
Soviet Union, they could certainly command this strait, closing 
it to all but their own shipping. Even with the Soviet Union com. 
manding both sides of the strait, their submarines would find 
it but a swamp. Also, it might happen that at the most urgent mo- 
ment of fighting on land, with need for support from the sea, the 
strait might be closed to both Soviet and Japanese forces by natural 
conditions. This was demonstrated during the Russo-Japanese war 
of 1904-05, when the Vladivostok squadron of cruisers—the only 
part of the Russian naval force that found itself comparatively free 
and successful—could not start its activities until the Strait of Tar. 
tary was clear of ice, and thus available as an emergency exit. 

To the south there is the Strait of La Pérouse. It has Japanese ter- 
ritory on both sides, but is 30 miles wide and from 150 to 200 feet 
in depth, thus offering a fairly satisfactory exit for Soviet submarines 
wishing to get out of the Sea of Japan. However, on the other side 
of this strait there are the bleak but swarming Kurile Islands, upon 
which Japan could base light naval forces. Soviet submarines would 
have to run the gauntlet of those islands and forces in order to use 
this strait to get out into the Pacific and prey upon Japanese ship- 
ping in the open ocean. The Strait of La Pérouse is less satisfactory 
as a route to the waters south of Korea. The distance from Vladi- 
vostok by this route is 2,500 miles. In 1904 the Russian cruiser Novik 
tried to use the strait, but was brought to action, had a series of 
epic encounters and escapes, and finally ran aground inside the 
strait; but submarines might not be detected and captured as easily. 

Then there is the Tsugaru Strait, 500 miles from Vladivostok. It 
is 10 miles in width at both entrances, with depths varying from 100 
to 600 feet, and with a run-through of 75 miles. There are Japanese 
naval stations at both ends, and a submarine base in ideal land- 
locked waters within the strait, which is 30 miles wide at this par- 
ticular place. Although the passage of the Tsugaru Strait would be 
tempting for Soviet submarines, it is well defended and therefore 
dangerous. Japanese coastal hydrophones could give ample warn- 
ing of the appearance of a hostile submarine. The strait was not al- 
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ways as well defended as it is now, for in the Russo-Japanese war 
the Vladivostok cruisers appeared off it, sank a small ship, made 
their sortie through the strait and cruised down the Pacific until 
they approached Tokyo Bay. Off this bay they captured nine ships, 
thus delaying 200,0co tons of shipping from Japan, particularly at 
Yokohama. They returned to their base by the same strait. 

This leaves for consideration the southern exits of the Sea of 
Japan. Strategically these are the most important, for in case of 
war the principal Japanese communications would be between their 


| southern ports, such as Nagasaki and Sasebo, and certain ports in 


south and west Korea and southern Manchuria, such as Fusan 
and Dairen. 

The Strait of Shimonoseki is a narrowing passage just before 
the Straits of Tsushima. It was forced by American and European 
armed ships at the time of the opening of Japan to foreign inter- 
course, but a naval attack in modern times would be suicidal. The 
strait is too narrow. An island before the city of Shimonoseki causes 
it to shrink to about a mile in width, while outside the town, at 
Cape Mojisaki, there is less than a half-mile of waterway. The only 
chance of passage for hostile submarines would be in imperfect 
hydrophone detection due to domestic traffic in these waters, includ- 
ing the Shimonoseki-Moji ferry. Beyond the cape, the water 
widens into several bodies, and before the Pacific is reached there is 
another narrows to be passed, that of Bungo Strait. The experi- 
ences involved in making such a submarine passage may be likened 
to the stealing of the British E-8 into the Baltic during the last war; 
passing brilliantly lighted cities, lying for hours in shallow channels, 
touching ground beneath, and just missing the keels of ships above. 
Yet the narrowest stretch in this British adventure was as much 
as three miles. 

Thus we come to the main exit of the Sea of Japan: the twin 
Straits of Tsushima. The world remembers this name because it 
was here that in 1905 Admiral Togo destroyed the Baltic fleet of 
Admiral Rojdestvensky on the last lap of its ill-starred journey half- 
way around the world. The Straits of Tsushima pass on both sides 
of the island group of the same name. Each of them is 25 miles 
wide. The depth in the western channel is from 200 to 600 feet, and 
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in the eastern from 300 to 400 feet. There is a Japanese submarine 
base in the islands. Their principal base, Sasebo, is just withour, 
The Straits of Tsushima are the widest and deepest of all the Se 
of Japan outlets. Tsarist Russia long desired these waters, As 
early as 1861 it attempted to annex the islands but was thwarted 
by both Japan and England. It was here that in 1904 the Vladivostok 
cruisers made their greatest killing. Under cover of fog they missed 
the squadron of Japanese cruisers sent to deal with them. They made 
what was probably the first attempt to “jam” the wireless signal 
of an enemy, thus silencing a light cruiser that had discovered 
them. Then they sank two ships and disabled a third. One of the 
ships sunk had on board a thousand Japanese soldiers and, mos 
important, eighteen of the famous 11-inch howitzers destined for 
the siege of Port Arthur. The moral effect of this raid was such 
that the Japanese admiral immediately ordered a stoppage of all 
traffic. Meanwhile, the Russians made off in the direction of the 
Tsugaru Strait, where they seized a ship carrying railroad materials, 
and then returned to Vladivostok. 


i REGION of Tsushima might be expected to serve as the main 
theater of Soviet submarine warfare. Besides being the most ef- 
fective outlet from the Sea of Japan, it is the most convenient 
route between Japan and the mainland of Asia, and is only 650 miles 
from Vladivostok. It would take a submarine only two days to travel 
the distance on the surface, at the fairly low speed of 15 miles an 
hour, and not much under three days if running submerged about 
half the time at 10 miles an hour. It is here also that the Japanese 
can be expected to lay their most formidable barrage against the Rus 
sian submarines. The question is therefore whether the Tsushima 
exit would serve as a trap for Soviet submarines instead of as the 
scene of their triumph. While means of defense have improved both 
since the Russo-Japanese War and the World War, so has the sub- 
marine. We may safely say that the relative offensive strength of 
submarines and of defense systems against them is about the same as 
it was during the World War. 

Let us look to the lessons of that war. There was, for instance, 
the famous Dover Barrage, which accounted for more U-boat losses 
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Soviet Submarines in the Far East 


than all the other barrages put together. Between Folkestone and 
Cape Griz Nez the distance is 22 miles. Half the distance across, 
the strait is less than 100 feet deep, and on the French side it drops 
to about 150 feet. This comparatively narrow and shallow strip of 
water was sown with mines, and continually patrolled. Powerful 
searchlights played upon it nightly from both sides. There were also 
floating lights, detectors and mined nets, and flotillas of destroyers 
close at hand, supported if necessary by aircraft. The fact is that, 
in spite of all this, U-boats were successful in passing through, 
which means that even the closest barrage system cannot be per- 
manently and continually effective. Moreover the waters at the ap- 
proaches to the Dover passage are shallow, while between Vladivos- 
tok and Tsushima the Sea of Japan is bottomless, as far as submersi- 
bles are concerned, dropping dizzily to 10,000 feet and more. 

In the World War, on the shoal coast of Flanders barrages were 
laid 25 miles offshore, in from 12 to 50 feet of water, and were so in- 
efficient that blockades against Ostende and Zeebrugge had to be 
attempted. Even these carefully planned measures were defeated by 
the tides and currents. The Otranto Barrage, at the heel of Italy, 
took five months to make; it was 50 miles across, but with depths vary- 
ing from 1000 to over 3000 feet, and the U-boat losses there could 
be counted on the fingers of one hand. Gibraltar, it is true, was not 
mined, though its brief dozen miles were well patrolled, yet only 
two German submarines were caught there. The gullet of the 
Dardanelles is but 200 feet deep and less than a mile across, yet 
the Allied submarines penetrated the narrows. They became en- 
meshed in nets but wiggled about and succeeded in escaping. 

By the end of the World War the means of defense against 
submarines were improved to the point of the ambitious North 
Sea Barrage. It stretched from the north of Scotland to the Nor- 
wegian coast and was the work of eight months. The waters here 
are deep, and the “fields” were set at different levels over a width 
of 15 to 35 miles, armed with the supposedly deadly antenna mines. 
These mines were anchored 50 feet apart, which was considered a 
fatal distance, and had antennae stretching toward the surface, 
contact with which set off the 300-pound charges. Of such mines 
there were some 70,000, but only six submarines are known to have 
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been lost in these meshes, and German submarine commanders re. 
turning from the North Sea Barrage merely reported hearing 
“mysterious explosions,” and this was all that they knew as a result of 
coming into contact with the mighty antennae. 

The present-day submarine has a better chance of escaping even 
that contact and hearing that sound. Submarines in the World War 
were designed to submerge safely to 200 feet, although they could 
and did in emergencies sink to 300 and, in cases, to 400 feet. Today 
submarines are tested at 300 to 400 feet as normal and can con- 
sequently, should the need arise, go proportionately lower. In the 
deep waters of the Sea of Japan, with the considerable leeway in 
four directions, Soviet submarines would have little to fear in 
rapid dives or “crashes.” On the other hand, the waters of the Tsu- 
shima region are shallow enough to give the hostile submarines a 
chance to escape detection or pursuit by lying concealed any- 
where within the straits, except in one 600 foot “deep” which 
lies in a band off the northwest coast of the main Tsushima island, 
parallel to the straits. Even this deep could be used by Soviet 
submarines as a safety area in which to shake off a pursuit that 
had grown too hot in shallow water. 

There are other natural advantages that favor the use of Soviet 
submarines in the Far East. The maneuver of stealing out of their 
Vladivostok base unobserved by the enemy would be facilitated 
by the fogs which occur here half of the time during the four 
summer months. Their operation against Japan’s most vital route of 
communication with the mainland would be assisted by the fact that 
the waters of the Tsushima Straits are warm. This is an important 
consideration, because submarines have no facilities for heating; 
electricity is the life-blood of underwater navigation, and other 
fuels consume oxygen, which cannot be spared. Nor should the 
typhoons be forgotten. They are frequent in the Sea of Japan, but 
not off Vladivostok; they prevail in the Tsushima waters almost a 
third of the year, including the entire winter. While hampering 
the surface shipping of the Japanese these storms would be no 
terror to submarines, which can avoid typhoons by diving, as the 
motions of even a 30-foot wave are hardly felt at a depth of 60 
feet. Again, the cold Oyasiwo current, which passes through the 
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western channel of Tsushima, is muddy in color and thus makes 
detection of a submarine more difficult. 

However, not all the advantages are on the Soviet side. There 
are also certain advantages to be noted for Japan, such as the Matsu- 
shima Islands and the Liancourt Rocks, which stand like outposts 
on the direct course from Vladivostok, some 250 miles short of 
the Tsushima Straits. Matsushima Island is but six miles across, 
and has no inlets suitable as bases for destroyers or patrols. Its surface 
is covered with steep wooded hills, culminating in a mountain 3,200 
feet high, and is therefore of no use for Japanese aircraft; but 
spotters posted on its heights command, theoretically, a sea-circle 
of 50 miles in radius. To escape the glasses of lookouts posted on 
this island, as well as on the 500-foot heights of the Liancourt 
Rocks, Soviet submarines would have to be careful to give these 
Japanese outposts a wide surface-berth in fair weather. 

The Japanese could make extensive use of the convoy system. 
During their naval maneuvers off Osaka in 1934 they practised 
convoying merchant ships, with destroyers laying a smoke screen 
as a protection against aircraft. As Soviet submarines would be 
operating so far from their bases they would have to be extremely 
cautious in avoiding Japan’s 100 destroyers. Their important 
weapon, therefore, would be the mine. But in that event the sea 
areas involved would have to be divided among the available 
Soviet submarines. Russian aircraft, no matter at what cost, would 
have to be continually scouting for changes in convoy lanes, and 
thus guide the submarines. Without the air eye, submarines would 
be blind and dependent more on fortune than science. 

To offset the role of Vladivostok not only commercially but 
strategically as well, the Japanese have within the last few years 
developed Rashin, an erstwhile fishing village on the northeast 
coast of Korea, into a splendid port. Its subsidiary ports are Yuki 
and Seishin, nearby, lacking Rashin’s excellent natural harbor, 
yet able to take care of smaller vessels and, like Rashin, having 
direct rail connections with Manchukuo’s inland provinces. These 
railroads, built in much secrecy under military supervision, pro- 
vide short cuts not only to Hsinking, Manchukuo’s capital, but 
also to Harbin, making possible a quicker concentration of Japa- 
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hese troops in northern Manchukuo than if they had to go by way 
of Dairen. The saving in time is estimated to be from two to 
three days. Together with other Japanese-built or controlled rail. 
roads in Korea and Manchukuo, these lines may contribute to as 
complete a ring around Vladivostok as the Japanese were able to 
throw around Port Arthur in 1904. The naval and aircraft base at 
Vladivostok may be paralyzed or seriously hampered early in the 
war also because Rashin, only about 150 miles from the Soviet 
port, may become (if it has not already become) a strong military 
port with warships riding at anchor and airplanes ready to take 
off at a moment’s notice, to check the submarines and planes of the 
Soviets. 

But here, too, there are drawbacks for the Japanese: while 
Rashin is some 200 miles nearer Japan than is Dairen, the sea route 
to Darien is mostly by way of the Yellow Sea and thus better pro- 
tected than the 400-mile open route across the Sea of Japan from 
the west coast ports of Niigata and Tsuruga to Rashin. It was to 
provide communication between these west coast ports and the 
Asiatic mainland that the Rashin-Yuki-Seishin trio was developed. 
However, it is probable that as points of landing for a Japanese ex- 
peditionary force the three new ports would stand at the end of the 
Japanese route from the Tsushima Straits as well as from Niigata 
and Tsuruga; but the more southerly route is fully as long and only 
a little less-exposed to possible attacks on the part of Soviet sub- 


marines. 


tee total balance of all factors would appear to favor the Soviet 
Union in a submarine offensive against Japan—always pro- 
vided, however, that the submarines were used with adequate 
skill. It has to be remembered that about 80 per cent of the damage 
done by German submarines during the World War was the work 
of about 10 per cent of the submarines engaged. In order theretore 
to make even one submarine out of ten effective, the Soviet Navy 
would have to equal the very high technical proficiency of the Ger- 
man submarine service. The Russians historically are an inland 
people with only a weak tradition in the handling of big ships 
in great waters. The very weakness of their capital ships early 
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compelled them, however, to seek underwater methods of defending 
their shores. Undersea mining by means of torpedo boats was one 
of these methods. In 1877 it was the torpedo boats of the Russians 
that delivered their successful blow against Turkish monitors; and 
the only capital ships lost by Japan in the war of 1904-05 fell vic- 
tims to Russian mines. Russia was one of the first powers to give 
hearing to inventors of submarines, to arrange for their demonstra- 
tions, and to give them orders. Long before the Germans and Brit- 
ish, the Russians knew the art of shipping a submarine all-rail, in 
sections, to be assembled upon reaching a port. Their first large 
submarine was constructed at Kronstadt in 1902, in nine sections, 
to be sent all-rail to Vladivostok, for the defense of Port Arthur; 
though it was finally shipped by rail to the Black Sea. Other sub- 
marines were later sent in sections to Pacific waters, though they 
did not reach the Pacific until after the Russo-Japanese war. When 
the World War broke out, those that were most serviceable were 
once more taken apart and sent by rail back to the Baltic, like 
salmon returning to their place of birth. 

Apparently it was the rumor of these ships, shuttling back and 
forth over the Siberian railroad, that accounted for reports of Rus- 
sian submarine warfare against Japan in 1904-05. Actually, no Rus- 
sian submarines took part in that war; they were allowed to lie in 
sections at various railroad sidings. This may have been partly due 
to the distrust of submarines then current; a prominent English 
admiral and author commented at the time that the idea of sub- 
marines constituted a step back rather than an advance in naval 
strategy. It was in the World War that the Russians had their first 
real chance to use submarines. Though few in number, they were 
able to inflict some damage upon the shipping between Germany 
and Sweden. The exploits of Volchitza (The She-Wolf) in 1916 
were the most notable. Many submarines were built in Russian 
plants during the war, the last of them being finished as late as 
1917. In April 1919, threatened by an invasion of the Red troops, 
the White Guard generals together with their French allies sank 
a number of Russian submarines off Sebastopol, the base of the 
Russian Black Sea Fleet, lest they fall into the hands of the Soviets. 

Only four were saved by White officers. In the autumn of 1920, 
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after General Wrangel’s defeat, they accompanied his fleet of men 
of war and merchant ships, crowded with the remnants of his 
army and their families seeking refuge in Constantinople. While: 
the entire fleet was allowed to enter the Bosphorus and the Golden 
Horn, then occupied by the Allies, the submarines were compelled 
to stay outside these waters for three days. The order was issued by 
the British, who were said to be in fear of them. The reputation 
of these undersea craft and their crews was apparently so imposing 
that during this wait they were flattered with offers from various 
governments and armies, all eager to add the ships and crews to 
their rolls. Kemal Pasha, then fighting the Greeks in Asia Minor, 
offered the Russian submarine commanders ample salaries in gold, 
together with the possession of any Greek ships they might cap- 
ture, if only they would bring their four ships to his service. The 
Russians declined, planning to join the forces of Yugoslavia, but 
finally France took over all four submarines, on the excuse that 
Wrangel owed them money advanced to him to fight the Soviets 
According to the latest reports, three of these ships are now in Bi- 
zerta, North Africa, held by France in escrow for Russia. 

The civil war over, the triumphant Soviets salvaged and te- 
paired some of the old submarines (among others, the British L-55, 
sunk by a Soviet mine or destroyer in the Baltic, near Kronstadt, 
in 1919), and began the construction of additional vessels. Until 
Hitler’s ascent to power it was rumored that German plants, or at 
least German engineers and materials, aided in this construction. 
Exact figures as to the present-day Soviet submarine force are lack- 
ing, but on January 30, 1935, Mikhail Tukhachevsky, Vice-Com- 
missar for Defense, speaking before the All-Union Congress of 
Soviets, stated that within the last four years the Soviet submarine 
tonnage had been increased 435 per cent. This would mean an addi- 
tion of some 40 submarines to the 17 older Soviet submarines as re- 
ported in Brassey’s Naval and Shipping Annual for 1935, or about 
57 submarines all told. On November 28, 1936, Nicholas Orlov, chief 
of the naval forces of the U.S.S.R., announced to the All-Union 
Congress of Soviets that since 1933 the number of Soviet submarines 
had been increased 715 per cent. Foreign experts in Moscow com- 
mented that, at the lowest, the Soviet navy had some 20 submarines 
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Soviet Submarines in the Far East 


in 1933, and this would make a 1936 total of 145. Other esti- 
mates are less conservative. Admiral Orlov added in his speech 
that the Soviet submarine fleet, the Pacific as well as the Baltic, 
was now faster and able to remain submerged longer than any 
other in the world. 
But what effect, if any, would these submarines have on the 
final outcome of a war between Japan and the Soviet Union? 
Could submarines decide a war in the Far East, as they almost did the 
World War? They might not decide it outright, but they could be 
responsible for preventing Japan from forcing a quick decision. In 
1904-05, the prolongation of the war was fatal to Russia, chiefly 
because that war was not popular with the Russian masses. The 
delay only aggravated the people’s dissatisfaction and made Rus- 
sia’s defeat the more certain. Now, on the contrary, the Soviets 
believe that among the Russian people a war against Japan would 
be supported to the end, because it would be regarded as a vital 
defensive war. Moreover, the Far East is no longer far removed and 
detached from the rest of Russia as it was 30 years ago. The Trans- 
Siberian railway was then new, and had not yet proved its worth in 
bringing eastern Siberia close to the rest of the country. The Rus- 
sian Far East was not yet an indisseverable part of Russia. In 
1914-16 the Siberian troops came west to fight together with the 
European Russians on the German front, quickly winning ad- 
miration as the Empire’s best fighters. In 1918-20, troops from 
European Russia came into Siberia to help the Siberians regain 
their land from Kolchak for the Soviet Republics. They marched 
all the way to the Pacific shores, where they now stand. All this has 
happened since 1905, making for a new and strong bond between 
Siberia and the rest of the country. The fact that it is the Soviet 
Union and not the Czar’s Russia that they will be fighting for, 
can be counted on to enhance solidarity in case of war. Again, 
there is the Soviet belief that while in 1904-05 it was Russia that 
by its imperialism in Manchuria and its threat to Korea brought the 
war about, it is now Japan that stands conspicuous and unmis- 
takable as the aggressor. 
A protracted war would therefore favor not Japan but the Soviet 
Union, which in its struggle for existence has so far counted time 
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as its infallible ally. Preventing the White Guards and interven. 
tionists from capturing Moscow in the first year of the civil war 
was actually three quarters of the battle won by the Soviets. Time 
was enough to show the peasants of Russia that the White Guards 
were coming to return land to the nobles; the peasants sent their 
sons to join the Red army not for any far-removed ideas of com. 
munism, but to save their land from the noblemen. The Soviets now 
believe that failure to reach a decision in the Far East during the 
first year of war would bring to a head the incipient social unrest 
in Japan and the well-known dissatisfaction among farmers, workers 
and students. In Japan, they believe, a war would be popular for 
only the first few months, perhaps the first year, but no longer; so 
that if the Soviets, with the help of their submarines, could prolong 
the war until then, the victory would be theirs. 

The submarines, finally, might help to reverse the relative efficiency 
of communications which prevailed in the Russo-Japanese war. In 
1904-05 Russia lost because, among other weighty reasons, its 
Trans-Siberian line had but a single track. Even this was not quite 
completed; the service was poor, and much time was lost in send- 
ing reinforcements and supplies to the front. Now there is a 
double track throughout, and there are additional lines falling into 
it from different directions, notably the Turk-Sib railroad connect- 
ing Turkistan with Siberia, and the recently completed sub-arctic 
line north of Lake Baikal. The exposed sea-lane of Japan’s com- 
munication with the mainland of Asia, on the other hand, may 
prove to be as uneasy a link as was the Trans-Siberian in Russia's 
scheme of preparedness and fighting in 1904-05. In exploiting any 
such weakness, the decisive part would fall to the submarine forces 
of the Soviet Union. 
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THE DRAGNET OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
IN CHINA 


Norman D. HANWELL 


) in the local government of China are com- 
monly attributed to the fact that the Central Government has not 
yet fully extended its authority over the provinces; the assumption 
being that when the present forms of authority have been more 
completely applied, and purified of abuses, the common people 
will not be so severely galled by the processes of administration. It 
is possible however that more is in question than the mechanical 
gears between the National Government and the lower organs of 
the provincial, county and district governments. Chen Han-seng, the 
leading agrarian economist of China, has described the Chinese 
landlord, in a striking passage, as a “quadrilateral being,” who is 
simultaneously a rent collector, merchant, usurer and administrative 
officer. Moreover the landlord class stands astride both the old so- 
cial structure and economy of China, which it used to dominate 
under imperial rule by contributing to the mandarinate the ma- 
jority of the old scholar-officials, and the new social and economic 
order of industrialization, modern banking methods and the modern 
military system, to which it has transferred a great part of its activ- 
ity. Chen Han-seng puts the case as follows: 


Many landlord-usurers are becoming landlord-merchants; many land- 
lord-merchants are turning themselves into landlord-merchant-politi- 
cians. At the same time, many merchants and politicians become also 
landlords. Landlords also possess breweries, oil mills and grain mag- 
azines. On the other hand, the owners cf warehouses and groceries 
are mortgagees of land, and eventuaily its lords. It is a well known 
fact that pawnshops and business stores of the landlords are in one 
way or another affiliated with banks of military and civil authorities.’ 


Now it is a matter of common knowledge that the personnel of 
the Nanking Government is linked in the closest possible way with 


*Chen Han-seng, The Present Agrarian Problem in China. Shanghai, 1933: 
China Institute of Pacific Relations. 
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exactly this protean class. Even a short list of well known name 
in Chinese political life will reveal the high proportion of men who 
are linked with families whose interests ramify through the land. 
lord strata of society and into enterprises of the older kind, indig. 
enous to China, such as the grain trade and its important adjunct, 
the distilling business, and into money-lending and the kind of 
trade that exchanges the products of provincial cities for those of 
the countryside. The same families are associated with the new en. 
terprises whose powerful action is transforming China, such as 
textile and other industrial mills, the new kind of banking modelled 
on Western financial methods, and so on. So intricate, indeed, js 
the social structure that even in provinces where the authority of 
Nanking can be asserted only uneasily or incompletely it is not 
in the least unusual to find that the families which are locally pow. 
erful and have a vested interest in evading the control of the Central 
Government are at the same time intimately bound up with fami. 
lies or individuals powerful at Nanking. 

All the most conspicuous internal policies of the National Gov- 
ernment call for a vigorous extension of the central political con- 
trol of Nanking, for energetic industrial construction, rural rehabil- 
itation, modern communication by road, rail and air, and for other 
modernizing activities which must to a large extent result in de- 
stroying old vested interests at the same time that they create new 
forms of wealth and the opportunity of establishing new vested 
interests. Yet the proponents of the new order and the defenders of 
the old order, which still dominates the countryside and the provin- 
cial cities and thus controls by far the greater part of the Chinese 
landscape, are members largely of the same social group. Divisions 
of interest within this group affect each other so intimately that 
sometimes not only families but even individuals may be drawn 
in opposing directions by their own attachments. 

Because this kind of conflict is especially at the level where the 
effort is being made to base the upper tiers of national and provin- 
cial government securely on the lower tiers of county and district 
government, in order to weld them into a solid pyramid, an investi- 
gation of local government in China is likely to yield interesting 
results. The data used in the following survey have all been drawn 
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The Dragnet of Local Government in China 


+ from contemporary Chinese research. They refer chiefly to the prov- 
inces of Kiangsu, Kueichou, Honan, Shansi, Shensi, Hopei and 
Shantung, the characteristics of which need to be briefly stated. 

Honan and Kiangsu have long been under the direct control of 
Nanking, and illustrate the kind of local problems that have to be 
dealt with where the central power is relatively strong. Kueichou 
is one of the most inaccessible provinces south of the Yangtze, and 
because of its topography is not easy to attach to any major regional 
coalition. The population is descended from pioneers who settled 
and cleared the wilderness; the social structure illustrates the power 
of Chinese institutions to maintain, in relative isolation, their orig- 
inal characteristics. Shensi was for centuries the heart of the Chinese 
culture and society; now the railway reaches its capital, Sian, and 
the current of modernization runs from Shanghai up the Yangtze to 
Hankow, then by rail to Chengchou, in Honan, and so to Sian, 
from which its influence is projected by motor roads into Kansu. 
The railway and the motor roads combine the impact of new 
political forms and economic and social forces on an old and typical 
Chinese agrarian region. The armies in Shensi are partly Nanking’s 
own troops and partly the debris of Chang Hsiieh-liang’s old Man- 
churian forces, now affiliated to Nanking. In addition, parts of the 
province are held by the Chinese Communists. 

Shantung and Hopei comprise the North China plain, wide open 
to the influences of modernization through the Treaty Ports of 
Tientsin, Tsingtao and Shanghai. They are so strategically situated 
that they have shifted in and out of the orbits of rival centralizing 
tendencies in North China and in the Yangtze valley, for years; 
with, as a result, an extreme confusion in the play of local forces. 
As for Shansi, some of its characteristics have been clearly de- 
scribed by Chen Han-seng.” In it, the struggle for power takes place 
chiefly on the level where provincial and national interests meet. 
Partly because of the ramifications of the old Shansi banking sys- 
tem, now in decay, there are powerful families which are linked 
with one group of interests in Shansi and with other and some- 
times conflicting interests in Shanghai, Nanking and Tientsin. As 


*“The Good Earth of China’s Model Province.” Pactric Arratrs, Vol. IX, No. 3, 
Sept. 1936. 
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in Shantung and Hopei, finally, the confusion of the struggle be. 


tween Chinese interests is added to by blunt invasion of Japanese 


power . 


- 1s in the lower organs of government that the drive for central. 
ized power in China tends to break down. National and even 
provincial regulations can only be enforced through the Asien o 
county governments and even smaller organs. Local officials col. 
lect taxes, dispense justice, build roads and are the key men in the 
militia and police. The character of government, when it is traced 
down from the levels at which official acts on official to the level 
where the official acts on the people, turns on the men who hold 
local office. The all-important gearing for the transmission of cer- 
tain forms of power is in the Asien or counties and in even smaller 
units. 

The county magistrate is appointed by the provincial govern- 
ment, which means that he has usually a personal relation to the 
man whose military power controls the province, which can be 
called feudal, in so far as he offers a personal allegiance in return 
for the backing of the great man. He rules his own county, how- 
ever, through men who are dependent not only on him but on the 
local gentry and the local political bosses, without whose support he 
cannot enforce his orders; and he has therefore to ingratiate himself 
both with the superior to whom he owes his appointment and with 
a local class whose vested interest is in its ability to tap the flow of 
wealth that is extracted from a peasant agriculture and fed into the 
organs of government. A district official stated that in his experi- 
ence most county magistrates were not really constructive; the 
most that could be said for the best of them was that they did not 
do evil. As for what was called local government, he believed it 
existed only on paper.® 

Directly under the county there comes the ch’i or district, of 


* Honan Sheng Nung-ts’un Tiao-ch’a (Honan Village Investigation), p. 99. (In 
Chinese.) This is one of six rural investigations, in Honan, Shensi, Kiangsu, 
Chekiang, Kuangsi and Yiinnan, under the Rural Rehabilitation Commission of the 
Executive Yiian of the Nanking Government. Those on Honan and Shensi are 
cited in the present article. Both are published by the Commercial Press, Shanghai, 
1934. 
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which there may be from 3 to 10 or more in a county. The province 
of Shantung has recently abolished the district, believing it to be 
one of the most corrupt and difficult units to control, but it sur- 
vives in most provinces. The head of a district is usually appointed 
by the county magistrate, whose henchman, accordingly, he is 
likely to be. Regulations exist which ought to limit the cost of dis- 
trict administration, but it exceeds the proper amount, sometimes 
by several thousand per cent.* An idea of the importance of the 
district is given in a petition from the people of Kueichou province 
to General Chiang K’ai-shek: “District expenses are greater than 
county expenses. If the people pay tardily, they are fined and put 
in chains. This takes place everywhere.”® 

The district is merely the modern form of an old unit of govern- 


ment: 


It may be said that it is entirely feudalistic. Ever since there has 
been rural organization, whether under the early defense office (pao- 
wei chii), the later militia office (min-t’'uan chi), or the more recent 
district (ch’#) or locality or village (Asiang-ts’un), it has been and is 
under the control of the “rotten gentry.”® You change the liquid, but 
not the drugs (the substance remains the same after a change of 
name).? 


A county magistrate revealed that the district heads in Honan 
had military and legal power, in addition to the power of taxation, 
which in consequence often became the power to extort. They often 
entered the county seat with an array of their henchmen, creating 
quite a display. Although claiming that in recent years their powers 


“Honan Village Investigation, p. 73. 
°Ta Kung Pao (L’Impartial), Tientsin, April 28, 1935. The Ta Kung Pao is con- 
sidered liberal, and is one of the most influential daily papers in China. 

°For this rendering of the Chinese term t’u-hao lieh-shen, which might be given 
more literally as “local rascals and depraved gentry,” and for similar expressions in 
the copious literature of corrupt government, see “The Rise of Land-Tax and the 
Fall of Dynasties in China,” by Wang Yii-chii’an, Paciric Arratrs, Vol. IX, No. 2, 
June, 1936. 

* Chung-kuo Nung-ts’un Ching-chi Tzu-liao (Materials on Chinese Village Econ- 
omy), Vol. II, p. 330. (In Chinese.) Shanghai: Li Ming Book Co., 1935. This is 
a collection of independent investigations and opinions. The original source is Tuan: 
4 Simple Description of a Backward Society. Published at Szu-en Hsien (county), 
Kuangsi province; originally published in Hsin Chung-hua Tsa-chih (New China 
Magazine), Vol. 2, No. 10, April, 1934. (In Chinese.) 
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had been limited, he admitted that the practice of “squeeze” con. 


tinues to be unavoidable.* 

Below the district are smaller governing groups which are theo. 
retically chosen by the peasants themselves. They fall generally 
within one or the other of two systems, that of the pao-chia and tha 
of “village government,” and the two forms may also exist side by 
side. The pao-chia system, a very old one, has recently been revived 
by General Chiang K’ai-shek; chiefly, it is said, as a means of 
guarding against the spread of Communism. The usual structure 
is that 10 households, or Au, form a chia, the head of which js 
chosen by the heads of households. Every 10 chia then form a pao, 
the head of which they elect. Heads of chia and pao must be local 
rich peasants or landlords, no outsiders being eligible. The pao, 
which is a self-contained pyramid of local responsibility, is at the 
orders of the district, which can through it hold any given house- 
hold responsible for a breach of the peace. The system can also 
be used for collecting taxes. In Honan, when the county orders an 
assessment, the district heads are told how much their districts are 
to contribute, depending usually on the amount and quality of land. 
They then pass on to the heads of the pao the responsibility for col- 
lecting a quota from each household. In this way, even taxes not 
destined for local use but for remittance to the higher organs of 
government pass through the hands of the men at the head of each 
pao; and the difficulty of supervising so many petty officials enables 
them to extort extra assessments for their own benefit. 

Village government is vested primarily in a village headman and 
his assistants, who are chosen by the local gentry, and there are also 
heads of market towns and other local communities. Their work 
varies, but usually they are the leaders in whatever the villages may 
undertake. In Shansi, where village government is most powerful, 
the village headman collects the taxes for which elsewhere the heads 
of pao are responsible. New organs are also frequently created with- 
out the removal of the older forms. Thus in T’un-liu county, in 
Shansi, in addition to the older village government with its /i-Jao or 
village elder and tan-t’ou, a minor functionary with duties in- 
volving tax collection, there are also a newly authorized village 


* Honan Village Investigation, p. 98. 
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headman, the ts’un-chang, and his assistant, as well as a subsidiary 
official, the Ju-chang, in smaller villages. The result is an additional 
burden to the peasants, through the creation of more grades of 
feecers.® Aside from the possible abuse of privilege by these added 
officials, there is the extra expense of their salaries and, in many cases, 
of duplicated work. 


e EVERY county, district, pao, locality or village, there is to be 
found the ramifying influence of a class known as “the local 
gentry.” Very difficult to define exactly, it is composed of those of 
relatively high economic position and education, who hold the 
power of initiative or obstruction in all local affairs, and can 
either assume responsibility themselves or delegate it to others. This 
' class is often called “the backbone of the Chinese nation,” perhaps 
because it monopolizes education together with other instruments 
of rule. It both controls and exploits in fact the whole machinery of 
political, social, and economic power. The manner in which this 
power eats inward on itself and corrupts public life is attested by 
innumerable expressions in Chinese literature, especially the docu- 
ments that deal with periods of decline, all of which may be sum- 
marized by the epithet “rotten gentry.” An analysis of the way in 
which this class permeates public life is essential to the understand- 
ing, not so much of the structure or theory of government in China, 
as of the way in which it works. 

Referring to certain counties on the Honan-Anhui border, a 
school principal gave evidence that both county and district heads 
were unable to escape the influence of the gentry.’® The picture be- 
comes clearer if it is realized that those who are described socially 
and politically as the gentry, base their power economically on the 
fact that they are also the landlords. Figures gathered in 1930 by 
the Kiangsu Provincial Bureau of Civil Affairs reveal that out of 
374 landlords who indicated that they had a “chief profession” (be- 
sides being landlords), 44.39 per cent were military or civil officers, 


* Materials on Chinese Village Economy, Vol. Il, p. 275. The original source is in 
“Rural Economic Conditions in T’un-liu,” by Kao Miao, first published in 
Nung-ts’un Chou-k’an (Village Weekly), No. 40, and in the Yi Shih Pao, a 
Tientsin daily paper, Dec. 1st, 1934. (In Chinese.) 

* Honan Village Investigation, p. 87. 
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34-49 per cent were pawnshop and money shop owners and individ. 
ual usurers, 17.91 per cent were shopkeepers and traders, and 3,2; 
per cent were shareholders of factories. ** Only the chief professions 
of these landlords are named, which does not preclude the possi. 
bility, or probability, that they had secondary interests almost as im- 
portant. It is also noted that the chief interest varies in different 
regions. Near Shanghai, there are more landlord-factory sharehold- 
ers; in the northeastern and northwestern border provinces more 
landlord-officials who have made their wealth from government 
colonization projects; while in provinces like Hopei, Shantung and 
Hupei, there are more landlord-merchants.’* 

These general rules are true also of local officials in particular. 
An official investigation of 22 district and militia heads in Shensi 
showed that 15 of them held more than 100 mu of land, the mu 
being about a sixth of an acre. The smallest holding among the re. 
maining seven men was over 20 mu, which was still far above the 
local average.’* Similarly in Honan, 32 out of 44 district heads held 
more than 100 mu, with only 12 holding less.’* In both provinces, 
about 70 per cent of the district heads hold more than 100 mu, 
which means that locally they are rich men. The same kind of 
thing is true in the villages which comprise the district: 


The village administration in China is simply permeated by the 
omnipresent influence of the landlord. Tax, police, judicial and edv- 
cational systems are built upon the power of the landlord. Poor peas- 
ants who fail to satisfy the landlord-officials in tax and rent payments 
are brutally imprisoned and tortured. In Kiangsu as many as 500 or 
more tenants are kept in one small district prison. The famous “dark 
tower” in the villages of Southern Shensi is a unique place for punish- 
ing the peasants. Once the poor peasant is taken into the tower, he has 
to pay for his food, water and even lavatory convenience.'5 


Of Shansi, another Chinese writer says: 


Village governments in other provinces cannot attain the “com- 


™ Chen Han-seng, The Present Agrarian Problem in China. 

Ibid. 

™ Shensi Sheng Nung-ts'un Tiao-ch’a (Shensi Village Investigation), p. 149. (In 
Chinese.) 

* Honan Village Investigation, p. 75. 

** Chen Han-seng, op. cit. 
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petence” of those in Shansi; but Shansi is similar to other provinces 
in that the actual power of the village government is entirely in the 
hands of the local gentry, landlords and rich farmers. But in Shansi 
most of the landlords are small or middle-class landlords. Living in 
the village, they can directly control the political power. Hence, the 
political power over the village government held by the landlords and 
rich peasants is especially great in Shansi. No peasants in Shansi dare 
to disobey the commands of the village government. 


Moreover, he goes on to say: 


The landlord and rich peasant are the village office, and the village 
office is the landlord and rich farmer. They are accustomed to carrying 
out the public affairs of the village in collecting the taxes and making 
assessments. They know clearly how to take their own share of tax 
exactions and shoulder it on someone else.1® 


Another investigator, writing of Wei Hsien (county) in Shan- 
tung, describes conditions that are still closer to feudalism: 


The tenant peasants of Wei Hsien are all gathered in West Com- 
munity (Hsi-hsiang) and North Community (Pei-hsiang), and all the 
land they till belongs to the large landowners there. Usually the whole 
village belongs to one landlord. Most tenant peasants have their own 
dwellings, but a smaller number live in houses built by the landlords. 
These are actually a kind of slave, for when the landlord’s family 
has a marriage, funeral, festival or occasion for congratulations the 
tenant farmers must go to help, for which they receive food only and 
no wages. Yet these tenant peasants must furnish their own imple- 
ments for production—except, of course, the land. Every village 
(chuang) has a village head who represents the landlord and collects 
the rents. He himself also cultivates a little of the landlord’s land, and 
from money fleeced from year to year purchases land in not so small 
quantities, so that at present the larger number of village heads have 
changed and become rich peasants or rather small landlords, besides 
still remaining in one respect retainers of the large landowning families. 
The village head has the power of life and death over the tenant 
peasants, for if he is not satisfied he can report to the landlord, who 
can take the right of cultivation away from the tenant. About 1928 


* «The Real Meaning of Village Ownership of Land,” by Yeh Min, in Chung-kuo 
Nung-ts’un (The Chinese Village), Vol. 2, No. 2, February, 1936, pp. 38-39. (In 
Chinese.) 
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Pacific Affairs 
and 1929 the peasants organized a body to oppose the activities of 
the village heads. For a time it began to grow, but at present it has 


ceased and the power of the village heads is as firmly founded as 
before.17 


In 1933 a Statistical investigation was made of the village and 
town heads of six districts in the county of Wusih (Wu-hsi), in 
Kiangsu, the results of which were published in 1935. Out of 235 
headmen and their assistants, 78.3 per cent were landlords and 13.6 
per cent were rich peasants; landlords being defined as those who 
rented out the greater part of their land, and rich peasants as those 
who cultivated most of their own land by using hired labor. If, in 
this list, the assistants are excluded and only the headmen reckoned, 
the proportion of landlords increases to go per cent. The headmen, 
with an average holding of 146.6 mu, rated higher than their as. 
sistants, who averaged 63.1 mu. Of the headmen, 64.7 per cent and 
of the assistants 37.1 per cent held more than 50 mu, while even 
those who held less than 50 mu owned an average of 29.1 and 214 
mu respectively. The average for the county as a whole, the popula. 
tion being dense and the land relatively fertile, was less than five mu 
per household—and a mu is only about a sixth of an acre. Both 
the headmen and their assistants rented out most of their land, the 
average being go per cent of the land belonging to the headmen and 
80 per cent of that belonging to assistant headmen. Among really 
great landlords, owning more than 500 mu, 98 per cent was rented 
to tenants.’* Moreover, Chen Han-seng, discussing earlier materials 
from the same county, says that in the strength of landowners in 
village administration, “Wusih is typical of all the districts in 
China.”’® An official investigation in Honan confirms that similar 
conditions exist also under the present pao system: 


Among the 21 pao heads that we investigated only 4 had less than 
10 mu of land. Of the others, 9 had more than 50 mu and 8 had be- 
tween 30 and 40 mu, so we can conclude that the economic position 
of the pao heads is quite substantial, most of them being rich peasants. 


™ “The Large Landowners of Wei Hsien, Shantung,” by Li Tso-chou, The Chinese 
Village, May, 1935. (In Chinese.) 

* “Investigation of the Political Structure of Rural China,” by Li Hang, The 
Chinese Village, July, 1935. (In Chinese.) 

* Chen Han-seng, op. cit. 
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This is because, when the pao heads are elected by the chia heads, 
notice is taken of their economic position.”° 


Ww™ the double interest of the landlord in his land and in ofh- 
cial influence made clear, the activity of the landlord as usurer 
may now be considered. In February 1934, an investigation df rural 
financial conditions was made, based on 2,268 reports from 871 
counties in 22 provinces. The sources of credit, and the proportion 
of loans derived from each source, make an interesting summary :** 


TABLE I 


Source of Credit Proportion of Loans 
Coaperative Societies... 
Personal: 

Well-to-do Farmers. 


It will be seen that in addition to the 24.2 per cent directly attri- 
buted to landlords, allowance must be made for the investments of 
landlords in pawnshops and trade. Chen Han-seng describes the 
pawnshop as “the best expression of usury-trade-landlordism—an 
institution with three phases,””’ and points out that most of the cap- 
ital invested in pawnshops in four investigated districts in Kiangsu 
came from merchants or landlords. Li Hang adds the following 
details: 


It is common knowledge that the landlords have a monopoly of the 
high interest loan business . . . we are indebted to two gentlemen, 
Feng Chun-yen and Chao Ying-ch’iu, who made a detailed study of 
vicious money loans of 34 village and town heads in the sixth and 
seventh districts of Wusih county, Kiangsu. Half of them (17 men) 
are clearly moneylenders. The total of their loans amounts to $19,100, 
an average of more than $1,000 for each of the 17.8 


” Honan Village Investigation, p. 75. 
" Figures taken from Crop Reports, Nov. 1, 1934, p. 108, National Agricultural 
Research Bureau, Ministry of Industries, Nanking. (In Chinese and English.) 

* Chen Han-seng, op. cit. 

* Li Hang, op. cit. 
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Chen Han-seng gives good reasons for linking the landlord as 
official with the landlord as loan monopolist : 


Because of the extremely small (dwarf) farms, poor peasants in 
China cannot secure the credit they need from the banks directly, 
Thus, the big landowners in the villages, besides their political power, 
always command the trade and usury capital of the locality.24 


The official study of rural financial conditions already cited gives 
the following information on rates of interest :?5 


TABLE 2 


Annual Rate of Interest Proportion of Loans 
10—20 per cent 9-4 per cent 


20—30 36.2 
30—40 " 

40—50 
Over 50 


With the commonest rates of annual interest exceeding 20 per cent, 
it is not surprising that so much effort has been made to promote 
credit cooperatives, although the figures already quoted indicate 
that cooperatives control as yet only a fraction of the loans made. 
In the brief study already quoted of the “Four Great Families” of 
Wei Hsien, in Shantung, of which one family holds 21,000 mu of 
land while each of the other three owns from 6,000 to 9,000 mu, the 
following statement attests the multiple control of the landlord: 


Besides ~ sitting and collecting rents, they also deal in business and 
high-interest loans. . . . The Ting family has a pawnshop in Wei 
Hsien, and in Tientsin and Shanghai has other businesses. There is 
not the slightest doubt but that it has its share in local education and 
government. . . . The Ting family is just about the heart of the 
government of Wei Hsien.”¢ 
The trade interests of landlords have further to be considered. In the 
1933 investigation of 119 district headmen and 116 assistant headmen 
in the six districts in Wusih county, in Kiangsu, 38 per cent of 
these 235 men were shown to be merchant capitalists.?” In a rather 
scant investigation of the heads of districts and the militia in the 

* Chen Han-seng, op. cit., p. 20. 

* Figures from Crop Reports, Nov. 1, 1934, p. 109. 


*1Li Tso-chou, op. cit. 
* Li Hang, op cit. 
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counties of Wei Hsien and Sui-te, in Shensi, g out of 15 men inves- 
tigated were merchants, mostly owners of dye-shops or traders in 
cloth, while one ran a distillery and another traded in opium. The 
same investigators found that 7 out of 11 village and local heads in 
the counties of Wei-nan and Feng-hsiang, also in Shensi, were mer- 
chants, including two who had dye-shops and one grain dealer.”* 

In the attempt to hold on to control of local government, land- 
lords also maintain armed forces of their own, particularly in the 
provinces in which their power is threatened by the advance of the 
Communists, as in Shensi: 


Since 1927, the disturbing rural movement to resist rents, taxes and 
loan rates has placed these lower officers of the rural government in 
a very embarrassing position. Because of this they have created a 
militia (pao-wei t’uan) ... in order to make their own actual power 
more secure and stronger. These headmen have either to keep on good 
terms with the militia commanders or themselves take command. . . . In 
Suite county, in Northern Shensi, each district head is also the com- 
mander of the militia, with the title of Ch’u-T’uan Chang, or district 
and militia head.?® 


= tendency of this multifarious power to become a malignant 
growth, destroying the society which supports it, has finally to 
be considered. Each activity of the landlord class first finances it- 
self and then develops excessive exploitation, through rents, inter- 
est, retail profits and peculation in official funds, all of which fatten 
the landlord’s income from office-holding. The degree to which the 
local official is also the landlord of the peasants he taxes, or the 
agent of the landlord, gives him a deadly extra leverage. In Che- 
kiang and Kiangsu the expenses of district offices are obtained indi- 
rectly, out of a “self-government surtax” on the land tax, levied 
by the county and then turned back to the districts. In the northern 
provinces, they are usually collected directly by the districts from the 
peasants, a method with far more vicious results. Even where regula- 
tions provide that such funds pass first through a local financial 
committee, extra direct assessments are still made. In Honan, the 


* Shensi Village Investigation, p. 148. 
* Li Hang, op. cit. 
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amount of $100, obtained from the financial committee in a given 
case, was insufficient for official salaries, making necessary an ad- 
ditional assessment of the people in order to pay for the militia 
men, of which each district had from 3 to 10.°° 

Moreover, as already noted, most of the taxes, assessments and 
requisitions of the higher government organs must also pass in the 
first instance through the hands of local officials. The methods of 
collection vary according to the province, but the local official always 
works into the process at one stage or another. Corruption begins 
even before a man takes office, which is one reason why even the 
smaller offices are dominated by landlords and relatively rich peas- 
ants. In one county in Shansi, “at the time of election, bribery is 
openly practiced.”** The people of Kueichou, petitioning General 
Chiang, charged that: 


The offices in 81 counties are all obtained by purchase. All county 
office heads must then recover their investment by collecting compen- 
sation from the people. Moreover it is usually necessary to give presents 
in order to obtain defense against hired bravoes.? 


The condition here described is one in which the officials not only 
do not keep the public peace as a matter of duty, but demand ad- 
ditional payment from the peasant as the price of not being mo- 
lested by his own government. 

A few citations will give some idea of the many ways in which 
local power can be abused: 


In Cheng-yang county, Honan: The very powerful heads of the 
districts and militia commonly work in collusion and levy excessive 
assessments. Their salaries are limited to $30 or $40 a month, but the 
amount of money obtained every year reaches $4,000 or $5,000.*8 

In Honan: The members of one pao brought accusation against 
their head . . . at the time of the sending of grain, he raised the 
price and valued each tou measure at 70 cents. Actually, at the time, 
the price was 40 cents. The whole village, which should have sent $80, 
paid more than $220.54 


Li Hang, op. cit. 

™ Kao Miao, op. cit., p. 275. 

“Ta Kung Pao, Tientsin, April 28, 1935. 
™ Honan Village Investigation, p. 86. 

Tbid., p. 96. 
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In Shansi: The county government gives a certain time for village 
heads each month to deliver a certain amount of money. If the amount 
is insufficient, a loan is ordered. The interest to be paid is apportioned 
as an addition to the land tax of all households. Some heads of villages 
do not go outside the village to raise the money. They simply give a 
promissory note, for the amount of the loan and interest at 5 per cent 
monthly. In a relatively short time, the money flying into the hands 
of the officials piles up.*® 

In T’un-liu county, Shansi: The greater number of village heads are 
“rotten gentry.” . . . Not only do the miscellaneous expenses in- 
crease, but new names are set up—for instance, “secretarial expenses,” 
“pen and ink expenses,” “cart-horse expenses,” “lodging expenses,” 
and even “other expenses.” Because of this, the peasants usually look 
upon their headmen as “destroyers” (the expression is composed of 
two Chinese characters meaning “snake” and “a grub that bores into 
trees”), but the landlords and “rotten gentry” look upon the office 
of village head as a method of “shaking the money tree.”%® 


Military requisitions offer an additional opportunity: 


In Hopei every town, village or market town has created some 
ofice . . . to provide for military supplies. The local gentry are in 
control of this business. They by no means cherish the interests of 
the peasants, their sole aim being to take advantage of conditions for 
their own gain. 

What conclusions can we derive from this? It definitely 
proves the interrelations of the military, the officials and the gentry, 
and from this mutual relationship grows the special form of feudal 
oppression.87 


A very thorough study of military requisitions was made by the 
Academia Sinica, the national research body of China. The follow- 
ing translation from the text of the report indicates only a few of 
the working processes of corruption: 


In the collection of military requisitions, the larger part naturally re- 
verts to the military; but the officials and gentry share part of the 


* Nung-ts'un Ching-chi (Village Economy), as quoted in Chung-kuo Nung 
ts'un (The Chinese Village), February, 1936, p. 38. (In Chinese.) 

* Kao Miao, op. cit., p. 275. 

* Materials on Chinese Village Economy, Vol. Il, p. 134. The original source is in 
“The Bankrupt Condition of Rural Hopei,” by Ku Meng, first published in Chung- 
kuo Ching-chi (Chinese Economy), Vol. 1, No. 4, August, 1933. (In Chinese.) 
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spoils among themselves . . . they also arbitrarily increase the requisi- 
tions . . . also when it is not time for military requisitions, falsely mak. 
ing exactions in the name of military requisitions. 

The methods . . . are numerous. The simplest is that of adding 
to the regular amount. For 2 catties of wheat (a catty is one and a 
third pounds), they assess 244 catties; for three catties of grain straw, 
6 catties; for an ounce of wheat, a catty; for 4 carts, 16 carts; for 
mules, when the original commutation is set at $50 a head, they de- 
mand $100 a head; where the original levy calls for 60 coolies, they 
call for 90; where the original calls for $25, they call for $119... . 

Sometimes they feel that this method is too simple and its application 
not very convenient. They devise ways of disguising it from the people's 
senses; or perhaps use the military power for intimidation, causing 
the people to be angry without daring to show it in speech. Sometimes 
they devise means in connection with the currency. Some of the 
larger military have their own banks. It is very difficult to circulate 
the notes issued by these banks when the power of their military heads 
becomes somewhat unsteady. Therefore the military generally use 
force to compel the people to change silver.38 


Assessments, besides being excessive, are unequally applied. The 
petty official in charge of a district can assess himself and his friends 
lightly. “The amount of the assessment depends entirely on the 
power of the assessed. Where there is power, the assessment is low; 
where there is no power, the assessment is high.”*® The extreme is 
reached in what might best be called a tax on the non-existent. The 
people of Kueichou province protested against the heavy fines col- 
lected for opium smoking, by applying the opium tax to those who 
were not smokers. Every family in every county village was as- 
sessed for a large number of opium lamps which it did not pos- 
sess.*° In the same way, in Honan: 


According to the district head Wang, the head of the special tax 
office, one Li, brought several ten’s of men who went about the district 


* Chung-kuo Pei-pu-ti Ping-ch’ai yii Nung-min (Military Requisitions and the 
Peasants in North China). Academia Sinica, Shanghai, 1931, by Wang Yin-seng 
and others. (In Chinese.) The references in the quotation here given are drawn 
from actual cases in the provinces of Shansi, Honan, Hopei, Fukien, Kansu, Chahar, 
Ssuch’iian and Hsik’ang. 

* Honan Village Investigation, p. 87. 

“Ta Kung Pao, Tientsin, April 28, 1935. 
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extorting. Usually they themselves brought opium and made false 
accusations of opium smoking against inhabitants, who were seized 
and penalized by the office. The murmurs of the people filled the 
streets, and taking advantage of a mass meeting being held at one 
time for a health movement, the people attacked and destroyed the 
office. Li was only just able to hide from them.* 


The exchange between silver dollars and copper small change was 
a favorite instrument of corruption in the past,*? and can still be 
manipulated in order to inflict a heavier tax, the profit on which is 
retained by the tax agent, not by the tax bureau: 


Despite the fact that . . . officials and tax collectors have been en- 
joined not to squeeze the dollar-copper exchange to their own private 
advantage, there is little doubt that the fluctuations ... have been 
exploited by tax collectors and officials and have become an additional 
burden of the peasant. Throughout the studies on land tax collection, 
unfair exchange rates have been accused as one of the means of ex- 
orbitant extortions from the peasant for private gain.** 


The National Government has tried to do away with the sys- 
tem of farming out taxes, but it still continues. The following 
quotations concern the province of Hopei: 


Except for two or three taxes collected directly by the county gov- 
ernments, such as the land tax and deed tax, most taxes are farmed 
out... the brokerage tax and the miscellaneous tax are the most 
important. Most of the tax collectors are “rotten gentry”; a smaller 
number are merchants . . . those who have contracted for the right 
to collect taxes unfailingly and arbitrarily raise the rate at the time of 
collection. Because they have the armed police of the county at their 
disposal, they can carry on their oppression at will and the peasant can 
only submit meekly.** 

The difference between the amount collected at a specific rate and 
the lump sum contracted for as payment to the provincial and county 
treasuries is not the only source of income for the tax farmer. All 
sorts of traditional usages enable him to exploit his position so as to 


“ Honan Village Investigation, p. 96. 

“Compare Wang Yii-ch’iian, op. cit. 

““On the Copper Currencies in China,” by K. Bloch, Nankai Social and Economic 
Quarterly, Tientsin, Vol. 8, No. 3, October, 1935. 

“Ku Meng, op. cit. 
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secure additional profits. Thus, in the grain (tax) brokerage, it is an 
old custom that the broker who acts as measurer has a right to what 
is spilled. In modern times the spilling has become a matter of con- 
siderable skill, and the amount spilled during sales transactions forms 
a not negligible portion of the broker’s income. Although forbidden 
by provincial as well as Asien authorities, the practice persists. 

. . . the Chinese tax farmers are not immune from the temptation 
of taking the law into their own hands and of summarily imposing 
penalties upon alleged evaders of taxes. 

. . . under the prevailing system, the tax farmer is entitled to sublet 
the collection of individuals in the various towns and villages. The 
number of such individuals is very large, and not all of them are 
respectable business men. In fact, this semi-official occupation, by its 
very nature, had attracted many persons who were successful pre- 
cisely because they were bullies and ruffians. If all these men were de- 
prived of their means of livelihood, they would be liable to create a 
great deal of trouble to the government.*® 


The same rural officers who assess and collect taxes also admin- 
ister the law, the district office being, in most provinces, concur- 
rently the local legal organ. Differences between local people are 
customarily brought before the head of the district for adjudication. 
Li Hang points out that, originally, what we know as “law” was 
not found in rural China. “The place of money” was usually also 
“the place of law.” By this he does not mean that there are no 
“wise and virtuous” heads of districts, but the system of combined 
administrative and legal authority gives the district officer the 
power to extort. The heads of villages and towns also set them- 
selves up as legal authorities, and on feast days many peasants send 
presents to “his honor” the headman which are considered his fees 
for “settling difficulties.” Li Hang states flatly that “the amount and 
quality of the gifts received by ‘his honor’ is used by him as the 
measure for distinguishing between right and wrong.”*® 

The people of Kueichou, petitioning General Chiang, stated that 
“in Kueichou there are administrative rules regulating bribes. If 
there is no money available, one cannot bring a case before the 


“ “Tax Farming in North China,” by C. M. Chang, Nankai Social and Economic 
Quarterly, Vol. 8, No. 4, January, 1936, pp. 842-3 and 848. 
“Li Hang, op. cit. 
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The Dragnet of Local Government in China 


court."*7 In the county of Ssu-en, in Kuangsi, the local headmen 
profit from both parties concerned in a suit: 


When there is a dispute between peasants . . . on the one hand 
the headmen accept bribes, and on the other they impose fines, thus 
profiting greatly in two ways. It is quite ordinary for an office holder, 
after several years, to have several thousand pa of rice land (a pa being 
the measure of land which yields a harvest of four catties of rice, a 
jittle more than five pounds).*® 


Li Hang finally summarizes the situation with the statement that 
“even if someone finally dared to bring an accusation against the 
squeezing officials, the result would be merely an increase in the 
oppression to be endured by the protesters.”*® This is borne out by 
a case in Honan, in which the head of a village protested to the 
county government against the arbitrary assessments of the head 
of his district. At the next levy to meet county assessments, the dis- 
trict official imposed on the village head an assessment out of all 
proportion to his land holdings. When he was unable to pay, the 
assessment was increased as a penalty for non-payment. He fled to 
avoid arrest, and the district officer for whom he had made trouble 
then had his father and brother arrested. The village head finally 
borrowed enough to pay the levy, and succeeded in having the fine 
removed; but his father died after being released from jail. The dis- 
trict officer was concerned in many other cases. He had his enemies 
killed, raised an armed force in order to prevent the county magis- 
trate fron: removing him, and continued in office and grew rich. 
At the time when this report was made, by a research worker, he 
had not been brought to account, although his activities were well 
known.*° 

Two more passages may be cited, to close the account. Both deal 
with the province of Honan, where the central authority of Nan- 


king is unchallenged: 


Because the taxes are heavy and the harvest small, the fall in land 


“Ta Kung Pao, Tientsin, April 28, 1935. 
“Tuan, op. cit. 
“Li Hang, op. cit. 
© Honan Village Investigation, pp. 94-95. 
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values has been astounding. Land worth $30 ten years ago is now valued 
at $4 or $5, with no purchasers.°? 

In Nei Hsiang county, the village of Chang-chia Ts’un contained 
500 households. Because the tax burden became so great, one aifter 
another left until 70 households had moved. One household had 100 my 
of land, the greatest part of which was poor, so that last year it pro- 
duced only two measures of grain. Yet the Nei Hsiang “self-govern. 
ment office” assessed this household 10 measures of grain. The house. 
holder, unable to pay, prepared to leave, and when he left he said 
angrily to those present: “Whoever wants my land can take it; who 
ever wants my house can have it; never in my life shall I return.”® 


r must be possible to draw conclusions from evidence of this 
kind. A bare recital of abuses is not enough, for abuses can be 
found in every country. What is required is an interpretation that 
will bring out the real significance of contemporary problems in 
China. It is possible to argue that what is going on is a shift in the 
forms of power. The centralizing political power of the National 
Government is associated with the introduction of a new economic 
system, new methods of communication and a new military, social 
and political structure, which destroys the old vested interests at 
the same time that it creates new ones. Both the old structure and 
the new are permeated by the power of a single class, the land- 
lords. One wing of this class, by the use of the new forces, is 
growing stronger; the other wing, dependent on the old forces, is 
growing weaker, and in the vain struggle to maintain its privileges 
and power has pushed exploitation beyond the point of diminish- 
ing returns and is destroying the society on which it lives. 

Quite true, as far as it goes; but there is another conclusion to 
be drawn, which levels a question straight at the nature of “reform” 
and “modernization.” These are activities which are destroying the 
old local, regional structure of Chinese economy and society; but 
in the new, centralized structure there survives a position of special 
privilege and power for the more fortunate members of the very 
class which dominated the old structure. “Reform,” or “reconstruc- 
tion,” is changing the standards of power by giving additional 


Ibid. p. 86. 
Ibid., p. 115. 
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and more efficient methods of control to those of the old ruling 
dass who “get in on the ground floor.” So far, however, it has 
given little indication of eliminating the “quadrilateral” landlord- 
ysurer-merchant-official, who has simply fortified his old position. 
With his feet planted firmly in the old system, he is able to reach 
out with both hands to take control of the new system, and is likely 
to prove capable of continuing all four of his old activities, perhaps 
even more vigorously than before. This is the true heart of the 
problem of local government in China. 

Berkeley, September 1936 
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INNER MONGOLIA—CHINESE, JAPANESE OR 
MONGOL? 


OWEN LATTIMORE 


in the December number of Paciric Arras 
the recent study, by Mr. Ch’ien Shih-fu, of “The Basis and Solution 
of the Inner Mongolian Problem,” Chen Han-seng points out that the 
original articles “mark an important renewal of serious research” on 
problems “which have been disastrously neglected since the great crea- 
tive period in which Chinese nationalism was led by Sun Yat-sen.” | 
agree; and it is because of the importance of his work that I want 
partly to criticize and partly to develop the views put forward by 
Mr. Ch’ien. He speaks a little too confidently, I think, of ameliorating 
the relations between Chinese and Mongols by promoting the spread 
of agriculture in Inner Mongolia and a better use of its mineral re. 
sources, with safeguards against exploitation by Chinese that will “give 
all advantages to the Mongol toilers.” He is quite right, however, in 
criticizing the Chinese official policy for ignoring those parts of the 
Mongol problem which are most acutely important to the Mongols 
themselves, and for attempting to do no more than “keep its Mongol 
territory under the name of the Chinese Republic.” The heart of the 
problem, he points out, is “the real liberation of the Mongol people.” 

Or rather there are two problems. There is the Mongol problem 
of liberation, and there is the Chinese problem of whether to compete 
with Japan in the conquest and exploitation of the Mongols, or to 
work toward a relation mutually beneficial to Chinese and Mongols— 
toward Sun Yat-sen’s ideal of a Chinese Republic containing such 
national minorities as the Mongols, but not oppressing or exploiting 
them. Both of these problems are complicated by the Japanese con- 
quest of Manchuria, containing the eastern half of Inner Mongolia, 
and the threatened conquest of Chahar and Suiyiian, containing the 
rest of Inner Mongolia proper, and of Ninghsia, containing tribes of 
West-Mongol (Olét) origin, whose situation is almost the same as 
that of the true Inner Mongolian tribes. For a really clear understand- 
ing of both problems it is necessary first to consider the relation within 
Mongol society of princes, lamas and commoners, and then to take 
up the wider questions of the relation of the Chinese people as a 
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whole to the Mongol people as a whole, and of the danger of alien 
conquest which both of them face. 

Mr. Ch’ien has detected the economic injustice which cripples the 
Mongols themselves—the parasitism of princes and lamas, which divides 
their interests from those of the common people. His estimate of the 
position of both lamas and priests is weakened a little by taking at 
face value the explanations that are to be found in the official docu- 
ments of the Manchu empire. The Manchus did not really set out to 
promote in Mongolia a religion that would destroy the warlike tradi- 
tion of the Mongols. They began by supporting the power of the 
great lamas against that of the princes, in order to split the Mongols 
into factions, and it was by this means that they extended their power 
first into Outer Mongolia and then over the Mongols of Chinese 
Turkistan. Naturally, they justified their support of religious potentates 
as “peaceful.” Nor does the “celibacy” of the lamas account for the 
stationary or declining Mongol population. Most lamas never worry 
about the vow of celibacy, and it is because of this, and because they 
want women frequently and find them in many places, that they are 
one of the worst agencies in spreading syphilis, the most serious factor 
in the low Mongol birth rate and the high rate of child mortality. 

In the same way he believes too easily in the “almost complete con- 
trol” which the Manchu emperors had over the Mongol princes, and 
in the ease with which the Mongol people could appeal against wrongs 
done by princes. The Mongols anciently claimed the ¢ridal right of 
deposing their own princes, but this right the Manchu Empire con- 
sidered extremely dangerous, and managed to kill by claiming the 
right of adjudication for itself. If Mr. Ch’ien will examine the record 
of any given “popular” appeal to Peking, I think he will find that 
it was faked, to cover an intrigue among the aristocracy, for the deposi- 
tion of one prince and the installation of another. It was by encourag- 
ing rivalries of this kind that the Manchu emperors gave the impression 
of “absolute control,” at the same time concealing the fact that their 
control was neither absolute nor direct. These are criticisms which 
do not affect the general validity of Mr. Ch’ien’s main points—that 
social and political power among the Mongols was concentrated in 
the hands of princes and high lamas, of whom there were enough so 
that the Manchus could play them against each other, and that the 

result was a parasitism of the privileged which made for economic 
injustice and political and social stagnation. 
Mr. Ch’ien passes lightly over the transition from Manchu Empire 
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to Chinese Republic, only remarking that the Republic has failed to 
protect the Mongol people and has encouraged oppression by the 
princes. Here it is essential, I think, to take a wider view. What js 
the connection between China and Mongolia? Why, to adapt Gibbon’s 
phrase, is the Republic of China the ghost of the Manchu Empire, 
sitting crowned on the grave thereof and ruling Mongols who have 
all the duties of subjects and none of the rights of citizens? 

At the beginning of the seventeenth century, when a Chinese dynasty 
still ruled in Peking, no interpretation of history or international law 
could claim that China enjoyed “sovereignty” over Mongolia. Indeed, 
there was a question whether the next conquest of China would be 
by the Mongols or the Manchus. It was the Manchus who got there 
first, partly because they succeeded in dividing the Mongols and using 
some of them as allies. Thus Mongolia did not belong to China, although 
the Mongol tribes (some of them not until long after the conquest of 
China) did recognize as overlord the Manchu emperor who ruled 
China. This peculiarity of the Mongol status can be proved from the 
legal and administrative codes under which Mongol affairs were han- 
dled from Peking. The Manchu dynasty, however, soon became the 
true apex of the Chinese government. In proportion as it ceased to 
rely on the Mongols to help maintain an armed conquest of China 
(though Mongol levies were called in against the T’aip’ing rebels and 
against the French and British in 1860-61), it began to deal with 
Mongolia chiefly as a frontier region to be kept quiet. 

Thus the real position changed, while the legal status of the Mon. 
gols remained the same. The change was accentuated when the West- 
ern nations rose to almost complete ascendancy over China in the 
nineteenth century. Approaching China from the sea, they naturally 
assumed such hinterland regions as Mongolia to be “possessions” of 
China, not separate personal appanages of its Manchu emperors. Russia 
alone differed in this, as might be expected: a matter to be borne in 
mind when considering the historical background of the Soviet policy 
toward Mongolia. Because in foreign treaties with China, Mongolia 
was assumed to be a “possession,” a new theory was superimposed on 
the old relation of Mongol tribes to Manchu emperor. It is not sur- 
prising that this concealed difference between the structure of China 
and that of the Manchu Empire was not exposed and discussed when 
the Chinese Republic was founded in 1912. Some deference was paid 
at first to the idea of a federated republic of Chinese, Manchus, Mon- 
gols, Moslems and Tibetans; but the international relations of China 
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worked against an honest restatement of history. The foreign powers 
were nervous about “law and order”’—meaning the continuance of 
the vested interests they had established under the Empire. It was 
much easier to assume that the Manchus had ruled a Chinese Empire, 
containing Manchuria, Mongolia, Chinese Turkistan and Tibet, and 
thus the Republic came to be credited, on the whole, with an inter- 
national title to the ownership of Mongolia, although Tsarist Russia, 
for disingenuous reasons, helped Outer Mongolia to withstand the new 
Chinese claims to a certain degree. 

In another way also the Republic carried further a development 
which had begun at the end of the Empire, by cutting up Inner 
Mongolia and dividing it between Chinese provinces, partly in Man- 
churia and partly along the northern frontier of China proper. As a 
result of this, Inner Mongolia came to mean substantially “the zone 
of Chinese control,” while Outer Mongolia took shape as “the zone 
of resistance to Chinese control.” The factor which played the decisive 
part in this was the building of railways, which Mr. Ch’ien does not 
mention at all. These railways affect Inner Mongolia, both on the Man- 
churian side and the North China side, but do not affect Outer Mon- 
golia; they are part of a general economic revolution in the life of both 
China and Mongolia, and they multiply incalculably the pressure of 
the thronging millions of China on the one or two million Mongols 
who still remain under Chinese rule. It is because the railways are the 
real integrating factor in binding dismembered Inner Mongolia to dif- 
ferent provinces of China and Manchuria that I do not believe that 
land regulations for protecting Mongol interests, as suggested by Mr. 
Ch’ien, would ever work. They could always be evaded by giving a 
commission to Mongol agents for the transfer of Mongol land to Chinese 
ownership, and they would be evaded because of the temptation to make 
boom colonization profits out of the railways. 

The centuries-old military balance between Chinese and Mongols 
was changed by the building of railways, and so was the range of eco- 
nomic penetration which had previously been possible with purely 
Chinese methods of farming and transport. Some of the earliest for- 
eign-financed railways ran through Inner Mongolian territory, and this 
from the beginning reinforced the foreign presupposition of Chinese 
sovereignty over Mongolia. Since the railways enabled China to pass 
on to the Mongols the same kind of pressure that was being applied 
to China itself by foreign economic and political interests, the new 
Chinese expansionism had the character of a secondary imperialism. 
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This can be seen clearly in the phenomena of the expansion. The prov- 
incial magnates who chiefly benefited by the new railways soon began 
to argue that if Mongolia belonged to China then the “public land” 
of the Mongol tribes (for the Mongols had no private ownership of 
land), could be claimed a fortiori as “public land” of the Chinese Re. 
public. It could be taken away from the Mongols without recompense, 
or with only the payment of bribes or commissions to the princes and 
lama dignitaries who acted as intermediaries. Such practices corrupted 
both the relations between Chinese and Mongols and the tribal political 
organization of the Mongols themselves. Here we have the explanation 
of the fact that the Chinese Republic, while encroaching remorselessly 
on the real interests of the Mongol people, has always backed up the 
tribal authority of the princes and the secular power of the lama church. 
Even today, the Nanking Government pays for Mongol education only 
a fraction of what it spends on subsidizing a whole retinue of Tibetan 
and Mongol Living Buddhas. 


A“ the more important, therefore, was the manner in which Sun Yat. 
sen proposed to deal with one of the most deep-seated vices in the 
structure and operation of the Chinese Republic—the fact that while 
the Chinese were suffering, as a “semi-colony,” from the indirect rule 
of foreign countries, they themselves were exploiting their own subject 
peoples. It is clear from the linkage between the political status of Inner 
Mongolia and the economic interests of colonization, between coloniza- 
tion and the railways, and between the railways and the structure of 
economic, social, political and military power in China itself, that any- 
thing so revolutionary as the cessation of Chinese pressure on Inner 
Mongolia would require, first, a revolution in the internal structure of 
China. It is because this was exactly what Sun Yat-sen advocated that 
he was able to declare also a policy of treating the national minorities 
of China as equal citizens of a federated Republic. Conversely, the 
abandonment by Nanking of a revolutionary policy for China after 
1928 was accompanied by renewed pressure on Inner Mongolia. Coloni- 
zation, involving encroachment on Mongol rights of every kind, was 
never so active as under the Kuomintang from 1928 to 1931. 

It is conceivable that the parallel Sun Yat-sen policies in China and 
in the frontier territories would have led to the formation of buffer states 
in Mongolia, Chinese Turkistan and Tibet. The use of Chinese railways 
and other advantages to create wealth in Mongolia for the Mongols, 
instead of draining it toward China, would have paid in the long run, 
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because a rationally developed Mongolian economy would result in a 
great increase of products suitable for exchange with China, whereas 
the present forms of colonization result chiefly in a spread of the present 
Chinese economy and society over a larger area, without altering their 
overemphasis on a relatively primitive agriculture. At the same time the 
withdrawal of Chinese government support from the Mongol princes and 
lamas would have encouraged a revolution in Inner Mongolia, parallel 
to that which Sun Yat-sen preached in China, in order to transfer to a 
new, republican Mongol people the benefits of a system in which priests 
and princes could not adequately function. Any such tendency would 
have removed the distinction between Inner Mongolia as the zone of 
Chinese control and Outer Mongolia as the zone of resistance to China, 
and made possible a consolidation of the Mongol people as a whole. 

A return to “the great creative period” of Sun Yat-sen demands 
however recognition of the fact that the country in which he worked, 
dreamed and died had not been openly invaded and partly conquered 
by a foreign power. The foreign control which he feared was chiefly 
indirect. Japan has changed all that. Through Manchukuo, Japan con- 
trols in Hsingan province the nominally autonomous Manchurian part of 
Inner Mongolia. Nanking, through Shansi, which controls Suiyiian, sup- 
ports a Suiyiian Inner Mongolian Autonomous Political Council, headed 
by the princes who have been the most willing agents of Chinese coloniza- 
tion—most of them having in part transformed themselves into Chinese 
landlords. Between the two stands the Pailing-miao Autonomous Politi- 
cal Council, under Prince Demchukdongrob (Te Wang), the most en- 
lightened of the hereditary princes, who would like to create a buffer 
state free of both Japanese and Chinese encroachment, with the in- 
evitable result that he is simultaneously in opposition to and in negotia- 
tion with both sides. These conditions only disguise with a spurious 
Mongol appearance the fact that there is now no “Inner Mongolian 
problem” which can be dealt with separately from either the national 
problems of the whole Mongol people or the defense of China’s fron- 
tiers from foreign invasion. 

The Chinese defense of Suiyiian, which has excited the whole Chinese 
nation, should not be allowed to hide the unsoundness of the Chinese 
official policy as a whole. The real issue is between China and Japan, 
and Nanking has been maneuvered into the bad position of defending 
a secondary Chinese imperialism in Inner Mongolia against Japan’s 
primary imperialism. One prince may side with the Japanese and one 
with the Chinese, but true unity of the Mongol people with the Chinese 
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nation against the common danger of conquest is impossible because 
nothing has been done in China to eliminate the causes of Chinese pres. 
sure on Inner Mongolia. Nanking’s policy suffers from the implication 
that it is the patriotic duty of the Mongols to fight and die for the right 
of being exploited by China. How are they to be convinced that the 
struggle is not really one between China and Japan, to see which of 
them is to have the looting of Mongolia? Those Mongols who have 
come under the rule of Japan in Manchukuo are not conspicuously en- 
thusiastic about it; but they are hardly willing to die rather than be 
transferred from one bad alien rule to another. 

How could Nanking break away from unequal competition against 
Japan for the control of princes in order to exercise, at one remove, 
control over the Mongols and Mongol territory? How could it estab- 
lish a genuine alliance between Mongol people and Chinese nation? 
The root of this problem is in China, not in Mongolia. Nanking has to 
consider its border provinces before it can consider the Mongols. The 
rulers of these provinces make big profits out of their sphere of ex- 
pansion in Inner Mongolia. Besides colonization there is, for Yen Hsi- 
shan, who controls Shansi, Suiyiian and the Suiyiian Inner Mongolian 
Autonomous Political Council, the immense traffic in opium from the 
Moslem northwest, which comes round to Shansi through Inner Mon- 
golia, in order to escape being taxed in the Nanking sphere of control 
in Shensi. For such frontier magnates, the “defense of Chinese terri- 
tory” in Inner Mongolia is the defense of their own power and priv- 
ileges. Any move by Nanking to treat Mongol problems honestly as 
Mongol problems would undermine the limited loyalty of Chinese with 
vested interests in Inner Mongolia. 

Because Mr. Ch’ien’s article is limited to Inner Mongolia, he seems 
to suggest a return to the principles of Sun Yat-sen as far as the Mongols 
are concerned, without reference to Sun Yat-sen’s policy for China. 
The reforms he considers essential are the breaking of the power 
of lamas and princes, a land policy for the people and the cessation of 
Chinese encroachment. This is not very different from the policy of 
the Soviet Union toward Outer Mongolia. If it were acted on, there 
would be created a homogeneity between Inner and Outer Mongolia 
which would immediately make them want to consolidate as one na- 
tion. Could this be done in the face of Japanese invasion? The logical 
corollary of such a policy for Inner Mongolia would be Chinese 
secognition of the independence of Outer Mongolia. Japan would im- 
mediately stampede world opinion with appeals against the “interna- 
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Inner Mongolia—Chinese, Japanese or Mongol? 


tional communist menace,” and China would probably fail to create 
a foreign issue on Japan’s most vulnerable flank, in spite of Outer Mon- 
golian willingness to come to the support of such a liberated Inner 
Mongolia, because it can be assumed that in such circumstances the 
Soviet Union would restrain Outer Mongolia. There have been no 
signs of eagerness in the Soviet Union to do China’s fighting against 
Japan. The most likely result would be an Inner Mongolian social revo- 
lution cut short or even prevented altogether by Japanese conquest, 
and a Japanese position on the Chinese frontier more strongly con- 
solidated than ever. 

The dilemma is that China cannot solve what Mr. Ch’ien calls the 
heart of the problem, “the real liberation of the Mongol people,” with- 
out causing a crisis in China itself, because of the vested interests that 
demand exploitation of Inner Mongolia even at the risk of Chinese 
national defeat. China cannot expect the Mongol people to fight for it 
unless it frees them; and even if the Mongols were set free they could 
not remain free unless the Chinese were willing to fight beside them as 
allies, not rulers. In the meantime Japan can proceed with the conquest 
of both Inner Mongolia and North China. 

The only possible conclusion is that Mr. Ch’ien’s open criticism of 
Nanking’s policy in Inner Mongolia must be taken also as a veiled 
criticism of Nanking’s policy in China. The “Inner Mongolian problem” 
is in fact a pseudo-Mongolian problem. Every facet in it reflects a facet 
of problems in China, and the total evidence comes to this: that China 
cannot return to a Sun Yat-sen policy toward the Mongols without also 
returning to a Sun Yat-sen policy in China. To do so at the present time 
would result in something very much like the “united front” which 
the Chinese Communists demand and offer. How Nanking could turn 
to a course so different from the one that it has been following, and 
convince the world of its essentially democratic character in face of 
the general alarm against communism that would certainly be raised 
in Japan and elsewhere, I do not know. Nor do I know how Nanking 
would persuade some of its own supporters to fall in line, for among 
them are men, groups and vested interests who have so far shown 
themselves much more tender for their own safety than for the national 
integrity. In such matters the whole world awaits the unequivocally ex- 
pressed opinion of both the Chinese people and its rulers. As for the 
Inner Mongolian problem, that can be solved at the same time—in Nan- 
king. 

London, January 1937 
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COMMENT AND OPINION 
THE POWERS AND THE UNITY OF CHINA 


To the Editor of Paciric AFFAIRs: 


Sir: 


Mr. Taylor’s suggestive article in the December issue of Paciric 
Arrairs provokes comment which, where it takes the form of disagree. 
ment, is necessarily critical. It would not have taken that form had he 
not placed the cart before the horse; had he, that is to say, begun with, 
and then proceeded accurately to illustrate, the statement that the con- 
flict between capitalist and socialist development which is displaying it- 
self in Europe and America is also showing itself in China, and pro- 
ducing there similar antagonisms. Instead, he begins by discarding as 
insignificant all the elements of Chinese unity which make it one of 
the largest and most homogeneous political units in the world, retain- 
ing as notable only one element, the predominant importance of agri- 
culture. This Mr. Taylor characterizes as “a densely settled peasantry 
which has lived for centuries under a uniform system of exploitation.” 
Such a summary is obviously inaccurate in the following respects: 

First, that part of the taxation of land which forms part of the 
fiscal system discoverable and definable in terms of legislation extend- 
ing over many centuries cannot be characterized as “exploitation,” in 
the sense apparently meant by Mr. Taylor. Secondly, that part of the 
taxation of land which is not so discoverable and definable, if de- 
scribable as systematic, is not, and never has been, uniform, nor has 
the hardship suffered by the peasantry in consequence of it. That has 
varied in correspondence with quantitative changes of population and 
available land, currency changes, price fluctuations, good and bad har- 
vests and all the physical conditions, including drought and floods, on 
which harvests depend. 

Comment becomes critical in respect also of disregard of other and 
more recent history—that of the Boxer rebellion for example. Mr. 
Taylor was even younger than I was at that time and so, perhaps, has 
less respect than I retain for the opinion of Sir Robert Hart. As against 
his observations regarding the sentiments of the peasantry in relation 
to aliens, however, I do not think that I am being unduly authoritarian 
in quoting from These from the Land of Sinim, published in 1901, 
the following sentences (pages 49-52) about the Boxer rising: 
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This episode of today is not meaningless, it is the prelude to a cen- 
tury of change and the keynote of the future history of the Far 
East...+.+ The Chinaman is a very practical person, and accepts 
the rule of those who have the power to rule and the good sense to 
rule justly with greater equanimity than others; but, all the same, there 
is such a thing as Chinese feeling and Chinese aspiration, and these 
will never be stamped out, but will live and seethe and work beneath 
the surface through all time, even under the most beneficent rule 
....+ The Boxer movement is doubtless the product of official in- 
spiration, but it has taken hold of the popular imagination and will 
spread like wild fire all over the length and breadth of the country; 
it is in short a purely patriotic volunteer movement and its object is to 
strengthen China—and for a Chinese programme .... The Boxer 
patriot of the future will possess the best arms money can buy. 


The fact that Mr. Taylor perceives that China dislikes occupying the 
status of a “sub-colony” is reason for thinking that he may be disposed 
to reconsider, in the light of this quotation, not only his remarks about 
the peasantry in relation to nationalism, but much of his interpretation 
of social and political conditions in modern China. The pseudo-objec- 
tivity with which he also describes the purpose of the Leith-Ross mission 
is not less narrow. If blind indeed must be the man who sees no British 
purpose in a British mission, not less oblivious of facts must he be 
who saw no pro-Chinese purpose in this one. 

I am, Sir, 
Yours, etc., 
E, M. 
London, January 1937 


Mr. Gull’s letter was received too late to allow for a reply in this issue. Mr. 
Taylor will reply in the June number of Paciric AFFairs,—Ep. 


ISTHE SOVIET UNION’S POSITION IN THE FAR EAST 
ONLY DEFENSIVE? 


M.. Owen Lattimore, in his article in the December number of 
PACIFIC AFFAIRS, makes the interesting statement that at present the 
essential position in Far Eastern affairs of the Soviet Union is defen- 
sive, while that of Japan is one of aggression. There is no doubt that 
Soviet Russians would willingly and wholeheartedly agree with such a 
description of the present situation. But is it not equally certain that 
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the Japanese, not without reason on their side, would claim that what- 
ever motives there may be behind their Government’s actions on the 
Asiatic continent, the Government of the U.S.S.R. by its very existence 
constitutes an aggressive menace to every state of the world and more 
particularly to the adjacent countries in Asia? Japanese policy, they 
might say, may look at first sight exclusively aggressive, but it be- 
comes defensive when viewed in connection with the Soviets’ political, 
diplomatic and propagandist activities. 

Let us look a little deeper into this question. For better or for worse 
Japan has thought fit to change its entire economic structure and has 
become a highly industrialized nation. But having copied Western 
methods of production and created on a large scale, in a Western sense, 
capital and capital goods, it has inevitably become vulnerable to many 
evils which were unknown to it before. The Japanese Government 
has realized this, but is firmly resolved not to allow the new state of 
things to be accompanied, as in the Occident, by the spreading in the 
country of Marxism and the preaching of class war. The new economic 
structure in Japan must be directed to grow and develop along purely 
Japanese lines and in harmony with old Japan’s ethics and social concep- 
tions. For the great change and the adoption of new methods was 
never meant as an object in itself, but principally as a means of making 
the country prosperous and powerful among the nations of the world 
in order to safeguard its ancient and superior civilization. 

Japan has never liked the Occident, any more than other oriental 
peoples have. After the first slight contacts with it, Japan shut itself 
up, proudly and self-contentedly. It now regrets that period of self- 
imposed seclusion, because the world meanwhile went on changing 
and Western influences spread over the whole world. Japan witnessed 
foreign interests being firmly established in China, and in the end had 
itself to admit foreigners within the Japanese Empire. But it conceived 
the idea of making itself powerful in a Western, material sense, in order 
to take the lead in the Far East to save and preserve the substance and 
the spiritual values of its culture. With this end in view Japan pro- 
voked the war with China in 1894-5, and annexed Korea. It intended to 
obtain a permanent guiding control over the Chinese Government in 
Peking by the occupation of Port Arthur and Talienwan, thus paving the 
way for a Chinese policy against the outside world along the lines of mod- 
ern Japanese ideals. 

It must not be forgotten that the Japanese never lost their sense of 
veneration for old China and always kept their admiration for Chinese 
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Is the Soviet Union’s Position in the Far East Only Defensive? 


classics, philosophy and arts. In fact Japan considers itself to be the 
true bearer of Chinese civilization as it emerged from the “renaissance” 
of the T’ang dynasty (A.D. 618-907). Though the Chinese viewed 
Japan’s adoption of many occidental ways and means with contempt 
and a feeling of aversion, the Japanese have never tired of trying to 
bring the Chinese nation around to their point of view. In this respect 
no more elevated example could be mentioned than the correspondence 
which passed between Admiral Ito and the Chinese Admiral Ting Yu- 
chang in Weihaiwei in January 1895, before the latter acknowledged 
China’s defeat. Fate had placed these two brave gentlemen in opposite 
camps. 

Japan (wrote Admiral Ito), owes her preservation and her integrity 
today wholly to the fact that she broke away from the old and attached 
herself to the new. In the case of your country also that must be the 


cardinal course at present; if you adopt it, I venture to say that you 
are safe; if you reject it you cannot escape destruction. 


He invited Admiral Ting to come to Japan and wait there until the 
day should dawn when he could again be of service to his country. 
Ting preferred not to. He committed suicide and his dead body was 
saluted by the whole Japanese fleet. I quote this episode because it 
throws a strong light on Japanese mentality, and gives an explanation 
for much of what has happened since between the two countries. 

Then the West stepped in. Russia, Germany and France prevented 
Japan’s seizure of Port Arthur and Talienwan, thus shattering Japanese 
dreams, and Russia moreover humiliated Japan bitterly by occupying 
the Liaotung peninsula itself. How different a world it would have 
been had these three Western Powers not interfered in the course of 
Asia’s history! There would have been no white man’s defeat in 1904-5. 
Would there have been a Great War? 

In 1915 Japan renewed its efforts to make Peking accept Japanese 
leadership; and in Versailles it sought, by taking Germany’s place in 
Shantung, to obtain after all the command of the Gulf of Pechili and 
thereby the power to dominate China’s Government. On both occasions 
the Chinese nation rose up in indignant protest, and once more the 
West stepped in and Washington brought Tokyo’s schemes to nought. 
Having lost its position in Shantung, and the Chinese Government 
having moved away from Peking, Japan with characteristic persistence 
opened up a new path in Manchuria and North China for the realiza- 
tion of its far-reaching dreams, and still hopes to spread its influence 
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throughout the whole of China and eventually to establish a close Sino. 
Japanese understanding and a common front. 

How changed is the political constellation at present! Western im- 
perialism is now out of the picture altogether. China is no longer “the 
melon to be cut into pieces by the foreign Powers.” But another 
Western menace has cropped up for Japan and for the realization of its 
dreams, a menace of an entirely different nature: the Communist In- 
ternational which is to all intents and purposes part and parcel of the 
Soviet Government in Moscow. True, this Government is not im. 
perialistic in the usual sense of the word; it is not out for territorial 
aggrandizement, but it is out for conquest all the same. It means to 
capture the minds of the people of industrialized Japan; it aims at the 
crushing of everything that is held sacred according to Japanese ideals, 
and finally at the destruction of the Japanese dynasty and empire. 

In China bolshevism has already with Moscow’s aid obtained a 
foothold. It has been the cause there of protracted and costly civil wars, 
impoverishing the country and delaying its reforms and unification. 
In Outer Mongolia, from where it is a threat to Manchuria, it has been 
established with complete success under the aegis of the Soviets’ Army, 
and strenuous efforts are being made by Soviet Russia to achieve the 
same results in Sinkiang. Great hopes are at present entertained in 
Moscow for the re-establishment in China of the collaboration of the 
Communist Party with the Kuomintang, after the pattern of the 
“Popular Fronts” in other countries; this time with the alluring 
nationalistic slogan of fighting Japan, but keeping up at the same 
time the propaganda for communistic principles. 

One might say that these activities of the Comintern and the Soviet 
Government are China’s affairs and not Japan’s, but looked at from 
Japan’s standpoint they threaten and obstruct Japanese efforts to gain 
China and the Chinese people to the Japanese point of view and thus 
stabilize the East on a non-communistic basis. Japan encounters the 
Comintern on every path, or meets with resistance stiffened by the 
Soviet Union’s military and financial aid. 

But more than that. The Soviet Union’s labors are not confined to 
the Asiatic continent; the Comintern carries its warfare into the Japa- 
nese Empire itself. It made many conquests there for its “dangerous 
thoughts,” which alarm and embitter the Japanese Government as 
much as the Tsarist aggressive foreign policy did some three and four 
decades ago, and make them more determined than ever to oppose 
the Comintern-Moscow-Government’s attacks wherever they can. Could 
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Mukden, Where the Road to Madrid Began 


the Soviet Government drop its mask and see its way once and for 
all to disperse the Comintern and lead the life of a normal government, 
then the statement quoted at the beginning of this article would prob- 
ably be quite true and nobody would be able to accuse the Soviet 
Union of being aggressive, and the world would believe in its pacific 
assurances. There would be no reason, either, for a German-Japanese 
pact which is looked at by the world at large and by the Soviet Union 
in particular with suspicion and misgivings. 

W. J. Oupenpyk, K.C.M.G. 
London, December 1936. 


MUKDEN, WHERE THE ROAD TO MADRID BEGAN 


To the Editor of Paciric AFFAIRS: 


Sir: 

Japan’s invasion of Manchuria was the first major test of the whole 
peace-preserving system of the post-war period. Before September 18, 
1931, the world was considering peace and disarmament. Since the 
League’s failure to hold Japan in check, every country in the world is 
discussing rearmament and the possibility, or even probability, of an- 
other Armageddon. Mr. Stimson deals with the controversy between 
China and Japan—which is not yet settled—as a leading statesman of 
one of the major Powers, who himself played an important part in the 
18 months following the “Mukden incident,” in a book which has al- 
ready taken its place as a document of contemporary Far Eastern 
history.! For very obvious reasons he has not attempted to reveal un- 
published facts; but he has presented the sequence of cause and effect, 
as well as the purposes of his own Government which underlay the 
actions of the State Department. 

It is to the credit of Mr. Stimson’s statesmanship and of his Govern- 
ment that at the very beginning of the Far Eastern crisis the United 
States was able to take a farsighted and unselfish view. The two main 
purposes of the American Government during the early period of 
the crisis were, according to Mr. Stimson, to preserve future American 
relations with China by adequately fulfilling American obligations to 
China under the enlightened treaties already concluded, and to pre- 


*The Far Eastern Crisis, by Henry L. Stimson. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1936. See also review by Sir Arthur Salter, below, p. 84.—Ep. 
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serve from destruction the foundations of a system of cooperative action 
for the preservation of peace which had been established under certain 
post-war multilateral treaties, to two of which America was party 
(p. 233). A reading of Mr. Stimson’s book will suggest that this was 
not the purpose of the Government of Great Britain, at least dur. 
ing the period with which he deals, though he has refrained through. 
out his book from criticizing the British Government. 

If the Japanese militarists were to be checked and the system of 
cooperative action for the preservation of peace maintained, the burden 
would undoubtedly have fallen upon the two Anglo-Saxon countries. Mr. 
Stimson tells us that the United States Government was ready to fulfill 
its obligation and to face the known and possible consequences. Ac- 
quaintance with the facts is enough to vindicate the sincerity of the 
former Secretary of State of the United States. But was the British 
Government ready, during the days following the 19th September, 
1931, to fulfill the same obligations and to face the same consequences? 
There are ample facts to indicate that it was not; but it is curious that 
British statesmen have time and again made statements leaving the 
impression that it was because the United States did not cooperate 
wholeheartedly that the League and the British Government failed to 
take stronger action against the aggressor. In March 1932 Lord Grey, 
in a speech in Albert Hall, said: 


The attacks on the League for its handling of the Far Eastern 
trouble were not justified. The League had been a restraining influence 
from the beginning . . . . What more could the League have done? 
. . . Economic pressure could not have been applied on Japan unless 
it was done in cooperation with the Government of the United States. 

I am delighted that the United States has joined with the League 
as much as it has in this conflict, but I do not for a moment believe 
that the United States Government has been so bashful that it has been 
anxious to do so much more and has only been waiting to be invited 
to do so. So far as I am aware the British Government and the League 
have shown no backwardness in supporting anything which the United 
States Government proposed, and to have proposed more than the 
United States Government are ready to cooperate in would not have 
been effective and would not have been wise. 


In an attempt to answer attacks by the leaders of the Opposition on 
the League and the British Government for their handling of the 
Sino-Japanese controversy, in the Commons on 18th May, 1934, Sir 
John Simon, then Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, quoted Lord 
Grey’s statement with approval and made the following comment: 
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The true experienced view is that in a very difficult situation neither 
the League of Nations nor His Majesty’s Government are legitimately 
exposed to these reproaches.? 

In the light of what Mr. Stimson has recorded in his book, these 
statements seem to indicate that either Mr. Stimson or the British 
statesmen misrepresented the truth in what they said. The facts lead 
us to believe, however, that the sincerity of the former American Secre- 
tary of State cannot be challenged. On the 5th November, 1936, after 
Mr. Stimson’s book was off the press, Mr. Neville Chamberlain, reply- 
ing for the Government to a question raised by a Liberal member, 
Mr. Geoffrey Mander, in the House of Commons, said: 


In February 1932, Stimson did make a communication proposing 
not the imposing of sanctions on Japan but the invocation of the 
Nine-Power Treaty. In a letter he wrote on March 15, 1935, to Lord 
Lothian, after describing this démarche and the subsequent discus- 
sion, he said that on February 16, 1932, he was informed by the Ameri- 
can Chargé d’Affaires at London, Ray Atherton, that the British Gov- 
ernment would not go with him in the imposition of the Nine-Power 
Pact and whatever it would do in supporting any such movement 
would be only in conjunction with the signatories of the League 
Covenant and as a part of League action. 

We were then able to show that the letter handed to Atherton for 
transmission to Stimson on February 16, 1932, stated definitely that the 
British Government was most anxious to cooperate with America and 
it had been hoped that the signatories of the Nine-Power Treaty would 
also associate themselves with the American démarche. Subsequent 
to that Stimson himself abandoned the proposal to appeal to the signa- 
tories of the Nine-Power Treaty.* 


The letter here referred to, which passed the British Government 
and the American Chargé d’Affaires in London on February 16, 1932, 
has not yet been made public, and it is therefore impossible to pass 
judgment on its contents. But even granting that what Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain said in the above statement is true—as we can reasonably 
believe—and that the British Government did state definitely in this 
letter that “the British Government was most anxious to cooperate 
with America and it had been hoped that the signatories of the Nine- 
Power Treaty would also associate themselves with the American 
démarche,” the charge that the British Government did not take an 
active part in cooperating with the American Government in invoking 
the Nine-Power Treaty is still left unanswered. In the light of what 


* Parliamentary Debates, Vol. 289, col. 2104. 
* New York Times, November 6, 1936. 
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the British Government did after the American note of January 7th Replyin 
was issued and in the light of such an evasive answer from the London later, Cap 
Cabinet to the American démarche, the former American Secretary of The ho 
State certainly cannot be blamed for abandoning his original proposal the indep 
to appeal to the signatories of the Nine-Power Treaty subsequent to independe 
February 16, 1932. that this 
That the British Government was willing to cooperate with the in Manch 
United States on the Far Eastern issue cannot be doubted. But to so def- re is 
nite a proposal from Mr. Stimson as that “our two Governments, to- corti 
gether with any other signatories who might be willing to follow us, instances.' 
might act under Article VII of that treaty in a joint statement as to 
‘ : On the 
the attack thus made on the policy of the Nine-Power Treaty, and do. 
make it clear that we, as such signatories, did not propose to acquiesce pa 
in any of the suggestions for the abandonment of that treaty which were The ri; 
emanating from Tokyo,”* the answer from Great Britain, the most that His 
important signatory Power of the Nine-Power Treaty except the United need 
States, was only that “it had been hoped that the signatories of the may be I 
" y pe gnatories of t 
Nine-Power Treaty would also associate themselves with the American These 
démarche.” No one who is well acquainted with diplomatic language— Great Br 
and certainly it cannot be said that Mr. Stimson is not well acquainted anxious t 
with its usages—could be expected to take the answer from London as crisis. Pe 
showing that the British Government was as anxious and willing as the Cocks, a 
United States to invoke the Nine-Power Treaty, to say nothing of im- summing 
posing sanctions. ment in | 
A careful reading of the British Parliamentary Debates gives in fact In rep 
ample evidence to show that the British Government, at least during Governm 
the early period of the Sino-Japanese controversy, was not only unwilling whole to 
to take any strong action against the aggressor, but was even openly ment’s a 
pro-Japanese, or at least sympathetic towards the Japanese. A few there wa 
passages from the Parliamentary Debates will prove what I have said. A rev 
On February 24, 1932, Captain Eden, then British Under-Secretary of early pet 
State for Foreign Affairs, speaking for the Government in the Commons am also 
of the declaration of an independent state in the four Northeastern ish peop! 
Provinces of China, said: do in a | 
Since this declaration has been made by the local Chinese authorities ae 
there does not appear to be any ground for action by His Majesty's view wh 
Government in the United Kingdom under the Nine-Power Treaty of the Am 
1932. * Ibid... 
*Stimson, op. cit. pp. 162-163. [bid., 
Parliamentary Debates, Vol. 262, col. 361. * [bid., 
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Replying for the Government in the House of Commons five days 
later, Captain Eden said: 


The hon. Member (Mr. Cocks) stated that the action of setting up 
the independent state in Manchuria seemed to offer some grounds for 
independent action by our own Government ....I cannot agree 
that this particular action of the setting up of a Chinese Government 
in Manchuria would be in itself a reason for action by His Majesty’s 
Government. 

This is not the first time independent Governments have been set up 
in China since the Washington Treaty. There have been many similar 
instances. 


On the 30th November, 1931, the British Foreign Secretary, Sir John 
Simon, himself said in the House: 


The right hon. Gentleman (Colonel Wedgwood) may rest assured 
that His Majesty’s Government are as anxious as he himself is to avoid 
recourse to sanctions either in the present or in any other dispute which 
may be brought before the League of Nations.? 


These passages certainly do not indicate that the Government of 
Great Britain was either willing to invoke the Nine-Power Treaty or 
anxious to apply sanctions during the early period of the Far Eastern 
crisis. Perhaps there is a lot of truth in the statement made by Mr. 
Cocks, a Member of Parliament, on March 11, 1935, in the House, 
summing up the impression he got from the replies of the Govern- 
ment in the winter of 1931 and the early part of 1932, when he said: 


In reply to questions in the House with regard to Manchuria the 
Government did not say a word against that illegal invasion, and the 
whole tone of their replies was to encourage the Japanese. The Govern- 
ment’s attitude was that they were indifferent to the matter and that 
there was nothing much to bother about.® 


A review of the whole of British Far Eastern policy during the 
early period of the Sino-Japanese dispute cannot here be attempted. I 
am also fuily conscious that neither I nor anyone else—except the Brit- 
ish people—has the right to tell the British Government what it should 
do in a particular case, or indeed in any case. But it is certainly highly 
regrettable that British statesmen in 1931-1932 should have taken a 
view which cannot be said to be as farsighted and unselfish as that of 
the American Secretary of State. The then British Foreign Minister 

*Ibid., Vol. 262, col. 917-918. 


"Ibid., Vol. 260, col. 737. 
*Ibid., Vol. 299, col. 84. 
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certainly cannot be said to have lived up to the standard set by Mr. 
Stimson: “Even in normal times a Foreign Minister must never permit 
his vision of the future permanent welfare of his country to become 
obscured by the pressure of immediate interests.”® 

The practical applications of the lesson to be drawn from the inter- 
national failure to deal effectively with aggression in Manchuria, 
when it first began, are clear enough. What began as an incident, and 
could at that time have been dealt with relatively easily, was allowed 
to develop into a major trend of contemporary international relations, 
which endangers the peace of the whole world. The moral is that the 
man who, for fear of burning his fingers, will not go to the help of 
a neighbor whose house is on fire, runs the risk of seeing the fire 
get out of control and spread to his own house. The world is not 
yet under the control of the rapacious powers which endanger peace. 
Potentially, at least, control is in the hands of the great democracies 
which are both powerful and peaceful; but it will slip from them unless 
they make it clear that the claims of peace can be as peremptorily 
stated as those of aggression. Italy did not set in motion its plan for 
conquering Ethiopia until 1933, a few months after the League, fail- 
ing to check Japanese aggression in Asia, had satisfied itself by adopt- 
ing the report of February 24, 1933. Even before Herr Hitler got into 
power, Mr. Frick, a member in the Berlin Cabinet, was reported as 
having said: “We respect the League, but we thank Japan for its ex- 
ample.” 

The world may soon forget the details of the Sino-Japanese dispute, 
but it will long remember the reasons for which the system of col- 
lective action for maintaining peace set up during the post-war period 
could not stand its first major test. Men must learn this lesson if 
they want to live in a better world, and the sooner the better. In the 
international world, just as within a nation, there will always be ele- 
ments which are ready to break the law at any time, if they think 
they can get away with it. The important question is whether the law- 
abiding people, who are always in the majority, are willing to run the 
necessary personal risks involved in defending the law. It is a matter 
of satisfaction to note that there has been a gradual change in the 
attitude of the British Government toward the problem of world peace 
in general and toward the Far Eastern controversy in particular. But 
as the change comes after the damage has already been done and after 
both Italy and Germany, following the example of Japan, have openly 


* Stimson, op. cit. p. 233. 
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taken positions in defiance of the League and the whole peace-pre- 
serving system, the problem of maintaining the sanctity of treaties and 
the peace of the world has at the same time grown more difficult. Col- 
lective action for maintaining the peace effectively, not only between 
members of the League but also between the League and non-member 
states, is now not only the most urgent problem for the statesmen of 
the world to solve, but it grows continually more urgent. 
I am, Sir, 
Yours, etc., 
C. F. CHanc 
Washington, January 1937 
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Tue Far Eastern Crisis. By Henry L. Stimson. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, for the Council on Foreign Relations; Lon. 
don: Royal Institute of International Affairs. 1936. xii +- 293 pp. 


$3.75. 155. 


I. OTHER great countries had been as fortunate as the U.S.A. in 
their choice of recent ministers for the conduct of foreign affairs, the 
course of world politics during the last few years would have been 
very different. Mr. Cordell Hull and Mr. Stimson have striking points 
both of contrast and similarity—the one approaching politics through 
economics, the other economics through politics; the one the student 
turned man of action, the other the lawyer-administrator. At the same 
time each of them is distinguished by a directness, simplicity and sin- 
cerity which are unhappily too rare in the conduct of foreign affairs; 
and each is obviously at heart more concerned with making a real con- 
tribution to world peace than with snatching national advantages. The 
distinctive approach of each to his problem was appropriate to the period 
of his office. During Mr. Stimson’s time there was a real opportunity 
of developing political cooperation with Europe on the basis of the 
Kellogg Pact and by the method of regular consultation. Mr. Stimson 
pressed that opportunity with singular determination and consistency 
of principle and aim till it was at last lost, not through his fault. At 
present and in any near future the mode of America’s cooperation with 
the rest of the world will obviously be through economic, not political 
cooperation—and along this line Mr. Cordell Hull is working with no 
less persistence and consistency, thus far with some success but with 
future prospects it is not easy to forecast with confidence. 

In his recent book, The Far Eastern Crisis, Mr. Stimson recounts his 
most important attempt to make political cooperation effective, in the 
Chinese venture of Japan in 1931 and 1932.! It is a tragic story, for 
from the ultimate failure are largely derived both the troubles of the 
Far East and the fatal breaking of the collective system during the past 
five years. The book gives the historian material of a kind for which 
he usually has to wait for many years, for it is a candid and dispas- 
sionate account based on both the documentary information and the 
personal memories of one of the principal ministers concerned. 


The story falls into three clearly defined periods. In the first of these, 


*See also letter from Dr. C. F. Chang, p. 77.—Ep. 
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from September 1931 when the Manchurian coup occurred to the fall 
of the Minseito Government two months later, Mr. Stimson’s policy 
was based on confidence in the personal character of Baron Shidehara, 
and his efforts were directed to cooperating with the League subject to 
the condition of “not playing into the hands of the nationalist agitators.” 
An American representative was appointed to participate in the Council’s 
discussions, and a notable success was achieved on December roth in the 
decision, with Japanese assent, to appoint the Lytton Commission, with 
General McCoy as United States member. On the very next day, how- 
ever, the Shidehara Government was replaced by one which showed 
clearly that power was in the hands of the Army leaders. The second 
period, which then opened, was marked by change in the tempo of 
events and the temper of the negotiations. It included the amazing 
Shanghai adventure, the introduction of Mr. Stimson’s “non-recogni- 
tion” principle, and some serious differences of opinion between British 
and American policy. 

These differences turned partly upon personal qualities and partly 
upon certain difficulties which are constantly impeding cooperation 
between the American State Department and the British Foreign Office. 
Sir John Simon is as different as possible from Mr. Stimson, both in his 
qualities and his failings, and misunderstanding was almost inevitable. 
The relations between the two Departments are burdened with memories 
on both sides of being “let down by the other”—the fact is in any affair 
in which both are trying to coordinate their policies, there are moments 
in which each is sometimes in a forward and sometimes in a more 
cautious mood. The moods rarely coincide on the two sides of the At- 
lantic, and each new issue is clouded by the recollection of past dif- 
ferences. In this particular instance, although it must be remembered 
that we have no similarly authoritative account of the reasons actuating 
the British Foreign Office, it is difficult after reading Mr. Stimson’s 
narrative to resist the conclusion that the main fault was on the British 
side. It is at any rate scarcely possible to conceive an adequate defense 
of the British Communiqué of January 11th, 1932, with reference to the 
American note of January 5th. 

Mr. Stimson’s book shows very clearly that collective influence to 
restrain Japan was impossible without full American and British co- 
operation, but gives no decisive answer to the question whether, if that 
had been achieved, success would have been possible under the actual 
conditions of the Manchurian crisis. 

The third period covered by Mr. Stimson’s account—which ends 
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with his departure from office in March 1933—includes the League's 
final adjudication of responsibility in February of that year. He was 
deeply impressed by the justice and unanimity of that decision and 
with the work of the Lytton Commission. 

The book is a treasury of instruction as to conditions under which 
cooperation between America and Europe—and especially Great Britain 
—miuust be sought, if the ground lost in recent years is to be retrieved, 

ARTHUR SALTER 
London, January 1937 


Cutanc Kaisnex. By Gustav Amann. (In German). Heidelberg: 
Kurt Vowinckel Verlag. 1936. pp. 240. Illustrated M. 7.50. 


— an earlier work, entitled The Legacy of Sun Yat. 
sen, the author in the present volume carries the political history of 
China from the break with Soviet Russia, in 1926, to the extension of 
Japanese inroads upon Chinese territory below the Great Wall, in 1933. 
Though Chiang K’ai-shek is the principal “hero” of the story, this is 
by no means a biography. It is, rather, a guide to an exceptionally com- 
plex series of events where the historical pathfinder has at times to cut 
his way through a thick undergrowth of personal relationships and 
ambitions which make all the more inviting possible short cuts through 
the beckoning avenues of oversimplified theory. As an engineer who has 
been close to the founder of the Chinese Republic and has since assisted 
in reconstraction activities, Mr. Amann possesses much information 
not easily accessible. He writes with precision, clarity, and vivacity. This 
is an exceptionally well written book. 

Its central theme is the creation of a modern state against almost in- 
superable difficulties. For its construction involved three major tasks, 
any one of which many considered—and some still consider—impossi- 
ble: contraction of China’s many rivulets of political control into a 
single stream of national power; erection of a modern administrative 
system amidst the rapid decay of a precapitalistic economy; combat of 
disruptive influences from without. The author does not discuss these 
matters in relation to a single theory, and his own standpoint is revealed 
more by incidental characterizations of persons and movements than by 
argument. Like others who have been close to Sun Yat-sen, he ascribes 
to that leader a greater consistency of purpose than his writings, at least 
in translation, quite seem to justify. Perhaps there is a similar over- 
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simplification in his explanation of the policies of Chiang K’ai-shek 
whose personal declarations of purpose have been less numerous and 
explicit. 

There is a tendency in the earlier chapters also to ascribe to Chinese 
communism and to its opposition a greater ideological consistency than 
either possessed during this period. In later chapters the reader is led 
to see how reactionary and radical movements alike are conditioned 
in China by influences from many sides: ancient tradition and Western 
ideas, pressing material interests and the vestiges of former interests 
which now survive only in customs and attitudes. There is certainly 
little evidence to support belief in the existence of a quasi-mythical folk 
soul to account for the failure of Westernizers to make their ideas or 
plans acceptable to the masses here but not there, in one set of circum- 
stances but not in another. 

Writing in China and publishing in Germany at a time of fierce 
suppression of communism in both countries, the author can hardly 
be blamed for making Stalin alone responsible for the failure of the 
earlier Sino-Russian cooperation. Yet, he presents evidence enough to 
make it clear that, even without the agitation of the communist move- 
ment, the Kuomintang was bound to disintegrate from lack of real 
assimilation between the various ingredients in the party structure. 

One difficulty in interpreting events that take place in a setting 
alien to the readers and difficult for them to imagine is that words carry 
misleading connotations. Though it may be legitimate to use such terms 
as Gutsherren, Adel, Feudalherrschaft, reiche Bauern and many others 
as the author does, they are likely to produce a wrong picture. And it is 
only superficially true that what the author calls the “Asiatic social 
sense” prevails more among the masses than among the upper 
classes. If by this sense we mean traditionalism, then it is quite as 
apparent in the latter. For instance, both the way in which Chiang K’ai- 
shek has been dealing with the various war lords and the New Life 
Movement which his Administration has sponsored with so much en- 
thusiasm clearly show ingredients of Confucianism. They illustrate the 
principle, more especially, that if you can maintain for some time the 

ritual observance of propriety the attribute itself—political unity in the 
one case, social order in the other—will materialize in due course. 

Distance tends to give a local habitation to traits and trends that are 
universal. For example, when the author tells us that after a revolu- 
tionary change of government in China the life of the peasants goes on 
much as before, only the unusually alert reader will remember that a 
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similar statement could have been made for almost any place in the 
world after a major political disturbance. There is some sense, however, 
in stressing this fact, as far as China is concerned, because of the per- 
sistent Japanese demand for a kind of economic cooperation in China 
which involves habits of coordination and discipline which belong to a 
different social order and cannot be created overnight. 

Mr. Amann is especially successful in describing the miracle of how 
even so much as is now visible of the structure of China’s national gov. 
ernment could arise in so short a time. To have “enthroned” the middle 
classes by giving them workable instruments of rule, appears to Mr. 
Amann the outstanding achievement of Chiang K’ai-shek. One of 
China’s greatest strategists, the generalissimo is pictured nevertheless as 
the relentless enemy of “neo-militarism.” This is done by a literary form 
of flood-lighting which keeps in the shadow the essential nature of the 
scene: the concentration of power in a small group above the party, the 
suppression of public discussion, censorship in an extreme form, devital- 
ization of the labor movement—in short, the adoption of many of the 
methods if not the whole ideology of fascism. 

That it contains many appraisals with which some readers will find 
it impossible to agree does not detract from the timeliness and interest of 
this book; for, behind all the author’s judgments there is information 
and originality of thought. Further factual and analytical studies, mak- 
ing fuller use of the precise methods of modern social science, are needed 
before we can clearly distinguish the relative weight of internal predis- 
position and of foreign pressures as influences on the various phases of 
China’s development. And likewise, it is too soon to pronounce, as the 
author does, that the communist movement is “a mere elementary peas- 
ant rising, such as China has known since the most ancient times.” It 
is to be hoped that Mr. Amann will have the opportunity of re-exam- 
ining this and other conclusions in the light of more adequate data, and 
that the present book will not be the last of his thoughtful contributions 
to the discussion. 

Bruno LAsKER 


Livinc Cuina. By Edgar Snow. London: G. Harrap & Sons. 
1936. $3.40. 


iv purpose of this book is to give to those who do not read 
Chinese an impression, through translation, of modern Chinese revolu- 
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tionary literature. Such a book is of first-rate importance; Mr. Snow 
is to be congratulated on his perception of the need and his attempt to 
supply it. His collection and translation of 25 short stories has all the 
virtues, as well as the vices, of a pioneer effort, and serves to open up 
what has been until now a closed field. It is a field of enormous interest. 
A nation’s soul is to be found in its literature and here is enough 
material to set the dullest spirit afire, to give the most unimaginative 
a new conception of the social unrest among the Chinese masses and the 
spiritual torments of its intellectuals. Living China is important, not as 
a literary or political work but as an extremely vivid social document. 

It is generally known that since the earlier struggle to establish pai 
hua as the popular medium of expression there has been what the 
Chinese call a movement from “Literary Revolution to Revolutionary 
Literature.” It must be remembered that the second revolution of 1927 
was not preceded by any considerable intellectual preparation; the 
intellectuals were stirred by the “betrayal” more than by the beginning 
of the revolution. The events of 1927, and the so-called “White Terror” 
that followed them, aroused the most sensitive and brilliant of the 
Chinese intellectuals to such an extent that many have given their lives 
for the cause of the proletarian revolution. It is their output which is here 
represented. It is not proletarian literature; a country with a high per- 
centage of illiteracy cannot enjoy this added luxury. Where the bour- 
geoisie is weak, owing to the importance of foreign financial and indus- 
trial control, middle-class nationalism is emasculated. The only possible 
combination that can produce a living literature is that between the 
intellectuals and the masses. Thus there are no Priestleys or Kiplings in 
this book, or, for that matter, in China. Yet that way, under the present 
Government, safety lies. Persecution, it is true, is not the mother of 
great art, but it often guarantees that measure of sincerity without 
which there can be no art at all. These stories are written in the blood 
of the Chinese people. Small wonder then that they are bitter, satirical 
and emotional, that they have killed the earlier “colonial” literature and 
kept alive the spirit of revolution among the youth of China. 

This literature deals with the life of the peasant, with his superstitions, 
his fears of flood and famine and ancient gods, with his oppression by 
bureaucrats and gentry, his moral outlook, sex life, and attitude to- 
wards the rich. It throws light on the class war, as practiced by rich 
and poor, but under the conditions of censorship the remedy for all 
the tragedy and poverty, ignorance and injustice so vividly described 
must be left to the imagination of the reader. The general note is one 
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of disillusionment and bitterness. But there is a diary written by the 
pregnant wife of a revolutionary student which is powerful enough 
to galvanize the fattest compradore out of his complacency and to steel 
the will of the most spineless “pink.” There are passages on social re- 
lationships in rich and poor families, on the human wreckage of cul- 
tural and economic change, and on the difficulties or dangers of being 
young, intelligent, sensitive and eager in modern China, which would 
justify a burning of all the books written by foreigners on Chinese 
life. 

This does not mean that the book, as presented to the public, does not 
have its limitations. Those who have been trained on Fowler’s The 
King’s English must not allow the editor’s forceful but heartbreaking 
style to hide from them the importance of the book; the translations are 
fortunately better than the introduction. Even here Mr. Snow states no 
more than the truth when he says that those who compare his transla- 
tions with the originals should have strong stimulants to hand. It js 
advisable, after dipping into one or two stories, to look over the essay 
on “the Modern Literary Movement” by Nym Wales, which closes the 
book. This essay shows, among other things, that Mr. Snow has not 
fully answered the question which he set himself, “What is  hap- 
pening to the creative mind of modern China?” It is true that the 
short story is the predominant literary form of the writers in whom he 
is interested, but the “creative mind” of China finds expression in many 
other forms, of which the novel is by no means the least. There would 
have been a good case for including the True Story of Ah Q in spite 
of its length. Furthermore, the principle of selection is difficult to deter- 
mine. Lu Hsiin is alone in Part I, and all other writers are crowded into 
Part II. There has been no attempt to classify the work or the writers ac- 
cording to any definite plan or standards of value. The whole effort shows 
traces of that eager exactitude which is so characteristic of the editor's 
own style. It is as if a journalist with a smattering of geology were to 
set out to make a collection of the different types of new formations in 
the Himalayas, aided to some extent by the natives and guided by the 
general assurance that Everest is the highest peak. It requires more than 
excitement to conjure up from haphazard specimens a true perspective 
of the unknown mountains. 

The reader may take up this book however with the assurance that 
all the writers included in it are known to practically every Chinese 
student, to all in fact who can read or have friends to secure admittance 
to the great underground library of censored books which some day, we 
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hope, will also be translated. Living China has faults which from a 
literary or scholarly point of view cannot be forgiven, but those who 
regret this must remember that the need was urgent and the op- 
portunity open to all. As a guide to present-day social conditions and 
the temper of Chinese youth, these stories form a social document of 
enormous value which no one writing about China can afford to ignore. 
Grorce E. Taytor 


London, January 1937 


LE pRoIT. CONCEPTION ET EVOLUTION, INSTITUTIONS LEGISLATIVES 
ET JUDICIAIRES, SCIENCE ET ENSEIGNEMENT. By Jean Escarra. Paris 
and Peking: Librairie du Recueil Sirey and Henri Vetch. 1936. 
pp- xii + 559. Ch. $18.00 Fr. 95. 


lite theft of a chicken would, in old China, be settled in five 
minutes by the village elders with the aid of a fine, quotation from the 
classics and a generous application of the bamboo. Now it may give rise to 
a lawsuit that is likely to be dragged from court to court for about two 
years.” Thus a high Chinese official once formulated the difference be- 
tween the old and the new jurisdiction and the author of this book ad- 
mits that there is a great deal of ’-uth in this boutade. Farmers are 
fond of litigation, and, as one reads in the Tso-chuan, of B.C. 536: 
“Once people know the arguments which they may adduce in litigation, 
they will spend their time litigating about points more minute than the 
point of an awl or a knife.” 

Here is the problem of this book in a nutshell. What was China’s 
old conception of law and what is its modern development? The ex- 
ample of the stolen chicken, quoted with approval, shows—if his 
numerous publications on the subject had not already made it abun- 
dantly clear—that Professor Escarra does not belong to those who hail 
the Westernization of Chinese law with unreserved satisfaction. As a 
Western jurist, he does not hesitate to write that he believes “less and 
less in the supremacy of abstract law and its value as an infallible means 
for assuring social order.” He again and again expresses his admiration 
for the work done by the Chinese Supreme Court, which has often suc- 
ceeded in alloying its decisions with the right doses of old Chinese con- 
ceptions of law. 

This does not mean that the author does not recognize the weak- 
nesses of the old system or that he advocates its preservation. It is 
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merely a proof of the true historical spirit in which he approaches his 
subject. It is the essence of revolutions to be unhistorical in their out. 
look and to imagine that the world can be recreated overnight. From 
that point of view every new law, copied from the West and promul- 
gated in China, is hailed as “progress.” Equality of sex: let the daughter 
therefore inherit an equal share of the patrimony with her brothers. M, 
Escarra quietly points out that such an article in the law must of neces. 
sity remain a dead letter for a long time, and that it would therefore 
be infinitely better not to promulgate such a provision, merely for the 
credit of having a family law based on the same principles as that of 
the West. 

With rare penetration he first describes and analyzes the old Chinese 
ideas of law, perpetuated in the Confucianist system. He describes the 
ruler, governing by means of “virtue” with the law merely as an ac- 
cessory in the sense of “penal law.” He then takes up the School of 
Law, standing at the opposite pole of thought, which deliberately set out 
to create a state governed by nothing but law. With a complete mas- 
tery of the material the author gives a very good picture of the work 
done by this important school and its influence on the formation of the 
Chinese state. It failed however in imposing its idea of law as an abso- 
lute principle in itself; law in China remained solely based on ethics 
which are expressed in customs, reflecting the “natural” order of things. 
The less this order is disturbed, the better it is; the best magistrate is he 
who has the fewest lawsuits. In deciding such cases as there are, the 
good magistrate will favor a certain kind of human wisdom and equity 
more than the strict letter of the law. 

Although the art of governing without interference has always been 
practiced in China, there is an imposing structure of penal laws and 
rules and regulations of the various dynasties. M. Escarra in the second 
part gives a very good summary of the existing collections, concluding 
with the Code of the Manchu dynasty, which in part continued to func- 
tion until 1930-31. This Code represented in fact 30 centuries of Chinese 
civilization and experience. No wonder that the customs which it sup- 
ported should exercise, even in this day of change, a powerful influence 
on the application of the various new laws which have superseded it. 
A very full discussion is given of all the laws actually in force: consti- 
tutional, organic, administrative; civil; agricultural, industrial, com- 
mercial and social; penal; international; truly a most useful guide 
through this maze. In the third part the judicial organization is dis- 
cussed, and in the fourth the teaching and science of law, both intro- 
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duced by an historical summary. It is impossible here to go into any 
detail about these chapters, which discuss the present situation in a 
most competent way. While a good deal of the reform work is praised, 
it is pointed out that another part is too much a copy of Western law, 
and again it is emphasized that Chinese jurists should not neglect to 
study the history of their own ideas and development of law and not 
blindly follow the example set by the West with very moderate suc- 
cess. The last chapter of the book gives a convenient summary of the 
conclusions arrived at in each of the preceding chapters. 

Enough has been said to show that this is a very important volume 
that for many years to come will remain the standard book on its 
subject. M. Escarra should be congratulated on the completion of what 
must have been a long and arduous task, stretching over many years. A 
glance at the excellent systematic bibliography, both Chinese and foreign, 
covering more than 50 pages, will give an idea of the work this study 
has entailed. The book has also a very full index. It is to be hoped that 
not only those responsible for China’s judicial renovation will give care- 
ful thought to the contents of this book, but also those clamoring for 
reform in this field in view of the abolition of extraterritoriality. It 
will give them a better understanding of what China’s real difficulties 
in this respect are. Finally, this book should come into the hands of 
Western students of law, who will find much matter for thought in the 
study of a great and unique conception of law, differing in fundamental 
points from the Mediterranean system to which the West is accustomed 
and which is the embodiment of human experience over some thousands 
of years. There is, in future, no excuse for students of comparative law 
not to give a large place to the study of Chinese law and, maybe, to 
allow the law-ridden Western mentality to be fertilized by some of the 
Confucian conceptions of equity. 

J. J. L. Duyvenpak 
Leyden, December 1936 


Guencis Kuan. By Ralph Fox. New York: Harcourt, Brace & 
Co. 1936. pp. xiii + 285. $3.00. (London: Lane. 12s 6d.) 


ie book gives us a base, if not a thoroughly solid one, on 
which to build a vision of the place the Mongols held in world history 
at the time of Chingghis. At the same time we can see this great “nomad 
genius”—as one historian aptly calls him—in his historical setting, at 
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once a puppet in his environment and a genius of empire. These two 
historical phenomena are, of course, inextricably interwoven into 3 
pattern of rapacious war and uneasy peace; plundering victory and pain- 
ful defeat; spectacular raids and broken tribes; and, at long last, a 
far-flung empire with sinewy trade routes. Always are we made con- 
scious of the puissant influence of that astute and intense builder, a 
builder of men and empire. 

In his treatment of these two problems the author has given his ex. 
planation for the course of Mongol history of the period under study, 
He has not been willing to accept the orthodox explanations of this great 
upheaval, for he believes they left too many vital questions unanswered; 
their reasons were too simple, if not even naive. Mr. Fox finds the 
struggle between “the desert and the sown” as the focal point of Asiatic 
history. Pastoral economy could not exist alone, so it turned to the 
towns both for buying and selling. This need for exchange combined 
with the anarchy and social decay in China to push these steppe dwell- 
ers violently against the ramparts of “civilization.” 

Another useful approach and analysis is that which treats with the 
effects of Chingghis’ conquests upon world history. During the 
“nomad peace” of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, in which 
China was unified by conquest, a great trade increase with the West 
was made possible. “The actual effect of the foundation of the Mongol 
Empire was that for something over a century the conditions for a real 
world market and world trade were created.” (p. 256) And it was 
Europe that gained from that trade. China, despite the wealth acquired 
from an exchange of goods, did not alter its social order, for even 
under Kublai it remained “the same land of suffering and want.” No 
new revolutionary class arose to break the old fabric, while in Europe 
this new trade carried wealth to a growing capitalist class and aided 
the independence of the city communes, thus bringing feudalism to 
an end. 

This biography will give the reader a strong sense of the importance 
of knowing about this neglected period in history and about the people 
who dominated throughout it. As tension increases in the same geo- 
graphical area today we can ill afford to neglect carefully studying 
these hardy folk who, though less influential than during their great 
imperial days, still stand in a significant spot. 

Despite the helpful approaches, as mentioned above, Mr. Fox’s study 
has two serious limitations. In the first place, he has been unable to 
use important source material freely because of language difficulties. 
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secondly, by choosing to write a book “combining popularity with 
sme amount of accuracy, while avoiding either dullness of pure 
scholarship or the vulgarizing that arises from a too superficial ac- 
quaintance with one’s subject,” he has been compelled to avoid the 
tation of authorities. Thus the general reader must read warily, 
while the specialist will find the work provocative if not authoritative. 
CLayTon MILLER 
New York, October 1936 


Tue SysTEM oF CuiNEsE Pustic Finance. By Lee Chou-ying. 
London: P. S. King & Son Ltd. 1936. pp. 256. 12s. 


Pi: I of this book, comprising about a quarter of the whole, 
deals with the system of Chinese public finance. We are told how the 
Budget-—based on the estimates for the fiscal year—is prepared, of 
what the revenue consists, and how it is collected. This is the adminis- 
trative side. The remainder of Part I deals with the financial legisla- 
tion of China and how it has been evolved, and in conclusion the 
author describes the financial judiciary of China, its relationship with 
the administrative departments and the Legislative Yiian, and the pro- 
visions made for audit. 

Before the establishment of the Republic in 1912 there was no proper 
system of public finance, no adequate accounts were kept, nor was 
there any real control over the spending of the nation’s money. “The 
King,” says Mr. Lee Chou-ying, “collected whatever he wanted, and 
gent it as he liked with no financial control of any kind,” but the 
pressure of foreign war indemnities and the increased importation of 
manufactured goods brought matters to a head. Gradually, after the Revo- 
lution, a system was installed which however worked very inade- 
quately until the year 1928, from which time it has gradually improved. 
One of the chief defects, however, which still exists, is the audit of 
the accounts. While the Minister of Audit is independent of both the 
Executive and the Legislature, which theoretically should enable him 
to work perfectly satisfactorily, in practice his control is nullified as, 
unlike for instance the British Auditor-General, he is appointed by 
the State Council and removable at its will. The author regards this 
a a serious defect and pleads for an early amendment. This weakness 
is the more extraordinary as in China the idea at least of an audit 
system can be traced back to very early periods. 

The remaining three quarters of the book is a comparison of the 
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Chinese financial system with those of the United Kingdom, the United 
States, France, Germany, Russia and Italy, and contains much useful 
material of interest to others than those particularly concerned with 
Chinese public finance. The author’s object, however, in dealing with 
the subject in this manner is to enable him to suggest reforms in the 
Chinese methods. 

Mr. Lee Chou-ying holds that the chief defects in the methods of 
raising revenue are, first, injustice in respect of distribution; second, 
inelasticity of income; and third, non-ability to pay taxation. He rec- 
ommends the reduction of indirect taxation and the increase of jp. 
come and inheritance taxes; the division of sources of revenue into 
permanent and annual; and as a remedy for the third defect, an altera- 
tion in the method of assessment. The book has some useful tables, 
a good bibliography, a comprehensive index, and generally will prove 
useful to students of the subject. 

Barnard 
London, January 1937 


Tue New Monetary SysTEM oF CHINA, A PERSONAL INTERPRETA- 
tion. By W. Y. Lin. Shanghai: Kelly and Walsh, Ltd. 1936. 
Prepared as a Data Paper for the Sixth I. P. R. Conference at 
Yosemite, 1936. pp. 175. $1.00. 


ae is a useful and irritating book. It is useful because here, 
in brief compass, a reader may acquaint himself with the chief mone- 
tary and banking problems of China and with the most recent attempt 
to achieve their satisfactory solution. The language is clear and forceful. 
In some sixty pages there is a sufficient explanation of the background 
for the reader to understand the main objectives to be sought and the 
main obstacles to be overcome by Chinese monetary policy. The re- 
mainder of the book can then be devoted to the nature and the pros- 
pects of the new experiment. The usefulness of the work is further 
increased because Mr. Lin is a careful worker. He is at pains to explore 
the relevant monetary theories and to produce, so far as the limited 
Chinese sources permit, the relevant statistical material. 

Why, then, is the book irritating? In the first place it is, somehow, 
too neat. It all fits together (like a Chinese puzzle) with no unexplained 
ends obtruding and with no unfilled gaps. The unwary reader would 
be led to believe that the Chinese Government was involved in a mone- 
tary policy of great logical consistency and acumen; whereas in many 
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ways it is better to regard the policy’ as following the line of least re- 
sistance. Thus the book might be used as government propaganda, 
rationalizing the new currency after its event. Secondly, it paints al- 
together too black a picture of the evils accruing to China under the 
recently-abandoned silver standard; and this contrast again makes the 
new currency appear too roseate. 

Mr. Lin suggests that, even before Mr. Roosevelt drove in his spike, 
China was crucified upon a silver cross. The standard gave neither 
stability of exchange rates nor stability of prices, he laments. But he 
produces very good reason to believe that (before American philan- 
thropy reached its Silver Age) silver offered a much greater hope of 
stable prices and stable business conditions than did gold; indeed it 
offered an exchange rate which automatically fluctuated in the right 
directions, although possibly not always exactly in the right amplitude, 
and left with the country the prestige of being on a “sound” metallic 
basis. 

Thirdly, Mr. Lin has been too greatly impressed by the orthodox 
British case for an “independent” central bank, too easily persuaded 
by Kisch and Elkin and their ilk. Now it is not difficult for anyone 
who admires the Bank of England to work up a theoretical defense 
of a privately-owned, nonpolitical, independent central bank; but it is 
not so easy to see that such a theory has much relevance to the political 
and economic conditions now prevailing in China. The book under 
review contains nothing but the stock arguments for “independence”; 
which in fact, of course, means control by a certain group in the com- 
munity whose views on monetary matters are sound to the point of 
solidity. Fourthly, the book fails to tell us a number of things that we 
should very much like to know. It is a purely economic document; 
very pure and very economic and very far abstracted from the high 
politics of the Chinese Government. It gives us no clue to the degree 
of importance which the Government attaches to the issue of the new 
currency, no indication of the politico-financial consolidation which 
the issue might achieve. If one may judge from this book, Mr. Lin has 
never heard of that impure, uneconomic entity which is pervading the 
northern provinces of China. 

It is possible that this book should not be considered as standing by 
itself, but as one among the data papers presented to the Yosemite 
Conference. In this light it looks somewhat better. The China Council 
produced some very interesting material, and perhaps we ought not 
to cavil if one of their documents gives an incomplete impression even 
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of that part of the scene which it portrays. Within its rather too limited 
scope Mr. Lin’s contribution is undoubtedly useful. 
-A. F. W. Piumerre 
Toronto, November 1936 


Japan’s Feet or Cray. By Freda Utley. London: Faber and 
Faber Ltd. 1936. pp. 393- 15s. 10d. (New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co., Inc.) 


J APAN’S Feet oF Cray will not please the Japanese. It sets out 
to deflate and to censure the Japanese political, social and economic 
structure and does so with unrestrained zeal. The main purpose of the 
book is frankly stated to be “to destroy a few of the illusions con- 
cerning Japan’s power, efficiency and culture; to explode the false 
notions both of her invincibility and of her real purpose; to show both 
her weakness as an ally and the danger she will ultimately become 
if her bluff is not called and she comes closer to being in fact what 
she is now only in fancy_and outward appearance.” Although the book 
is quite definitely “the case against Japan” and is colored by the com- 
munist viewpoint, it is essentially a sound analysis of the Japanese 
dilemma and a tremendous piece of work. The author has studied the 
Japanese scene in person and has drawn material from official and 
unofficial publications in a very wide field. Most of the facts cannot 
be challenged, except when too great eagerness to make an already 
bad condition worse leads the author astray. 

The case is made that “Japan is putting up a big bluff”; that she is 
vulnerable because of economic and social weaknesses and that like 
Tsarist Russia she is a colossus with feet of clay; that instead of being 
the irresistible strong power of the East, an overwhelming poverty of 
raw materials and a dangerous dependence upon foreign trade place 
her at the mercy of the British Empire and the United States, her 
two major sources of raw materials and the essential markets for her 
manufactures; that social revolution is imminent; that “the strain of a 
real war would quickly bring Japan’s rickety social and economic struc- 
ture crashing to the ground.” 

Both industry and agriculture are declared ineffective and inefficient. 
The government, the militarists, the landlords, the usurers, the indus- 
trialists, the Japanese male—and not the forces of poverty, overpopula- 
tion and human fallibility—are held deliberately responsible for the ills 
of Japan. Not the rugged topography, nor the intensive character of 
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agriculture, but selfishness and greed are all that stand between Japan 
and the wonderful fruits of modern mechanized farming, cattle breed- 
ing, and power irrigation. Although on page 108 the fundamental 
cause of agricultural distress is said to be the “pressure on the land and 
the absence of an alternative means of livelihood for the cultivators,” 
two pages further along the blame is shifted from these powerful forces 
to the rulers and the landowning class for, 


Above all the payment of rent in kind, by ensuring the landlord an 
ever increasing income as the yield has been increased by the use of 
chemical fertilizers, has kept the land divided up into an enormous 
number of tiny farms. Fundamentally, therefore, it is the feudal sur- 
vivals, or Asiatic backwardness, of Japanese agriculture which have 
prevented the application of mechanical farming methods. 


Overstatement occurs in many places. Japan is called semi-barbaric, 
backward, uncultured, not overpopulated, a country of half-starved 
peasants. Unfavorable and misleading comparisons are made with Great 
Britain; and in the consideration of none of the problems is there a 
kindly or sympathetic approach. Yet there is so much of truth in this 
work, so much of keen observation, that it cannot be lightly dismissed. 
It is a comprehensive and at the same time an intimate account of 
Japan’s internal and external condition and covers the wide sweep of 
agriculture and industry, the tenant farmer, factory labor, the structure 
of the national economy, civil rights and liberties, the temper of the 
people, and military aggression. It is a book that is stimulating and 
even exciting to the well-informed on Japan, who can make their own 
judgments and discard what is not sound, but for the general reader 
it may be the source of unfortunate misconceptions. 


Joun E. Orcuarp 
New York, January 1937 


JAPANESE TRADE AND INpusTRY, PrEsENT AND Future. By Mit- 
subishi Economic Research Bureau, Tokyo. London and New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1936. xviii +- 663. 215. 


f bulky volume, a monument to the erudition of the Mit- 
subishi Economic Research Bureau, is a valuable addition to the library 
of Far Eastern economics. Part I gives an analytical account of the eco- 
nomic development of Japan since the re-imposition of the gold embargo 
in 1931. Part II surveys basic characteristics of the Japanese economy 
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such as population, land and raw materials, the accumulation of capital, 
labor conditions, industrial organization and control, rationalization, 
and profits. Against this generalized background each major branch 
of economic activity—agriculture, fisheries, mining, electricity, some 
twenty-one manufacturing industries, finance and _ transportation—js 
described in more detail. Foreign trade and trade policy receives an 
amount of attention that would seem disproportionate were this 
subject not the current cynosure of Japanese as well as of foreign 
eyes. Finally, a brief concluding chapter is devoted to economic 
relations with China and Manchukuo. 

The amount of useful information that the authors of this book have 
packed into its 663 pages is astounding, and no less than 497 statistical 
tables will feed the appetite of the student who likes to get his facts 
at first hand. One may, of course, find fault with details, but as a ref- 
erence book the volume, which is well indexed, should be indispensable 
to any library collection on Japan. 

On the path of critical analysis the authors go as far, perhaps, as 
can be expected of them. They do not solve the riddle of Japanese eco- 
nomics—that solution, no doubt, must wait on further research. They 
present no new and stimulating thesis or synthesis, but confine them- 
selves for the most part to safe and generally sane generalizations on 
specific aspects of the problem. In describing Japanese society they ex- 
hibit no awareness of the fundamental elements of instability which are 
apparent to more disinterested observers. 

Yet, while manifesting a quiet pride in Japan’s industrial achieve- 
ments, the book is refreshingly free from the hurrah-boys tone charac- 
teristic of many recent Japanese writings, a form of narcissism 
reminiscent of American prophets of the late New Era. The authors 
do not fail to defend Japan against such common charges as excessive 
currency depreciation and social dumping, but they do so in a reasoned 
and on the whole convincing fashion. Japan’s economic case before 
the world—the need for export expansion on acount of the growing 
pressure of population upon an inadequate store of raw materials—is 
succinctly and plausibly stated. 

Though an independent foundation, the bureau responsible for this 
book bears the name of Mitsubishi, representing one of the most power- 
ful capitalist units in present-day Japan. From this standpoint, perhaps 
the most significant section of the book is the short, bald chapter on 
“economic relations between China, Manchukuo and Japan,” which 
comes like a dash of cold water after the glowing panegyrics currently 
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disseminated on the possibilities of the “economic bloc.” From this 
account one derives the distinct impression that the resources and mar- 
kets of Manchuria and North China, while valuable, are nothing to 
get excited about, while it is plainly stated that “trade between China 
and Japan has been disrupted by the Manchurian incident and the 
consequent boycott.” The conclusion that “From an economic view- 
point, it is imperatively necessary to restore in some way friendly rela- 
tions between North China and Manchukuo, as a first step in ending 
the conflict which has been the biggest obstacle in trade between Japan, 
Manchukuo and China,” admits of two interpretations, but it seems 
evident that the Mitsubishi authors see Japan’s lifeline in peaceful, 
worldwide commerce rather than in territorial expansion. Presumably 
they were of the same opinion in 1931. 


Miriam S. Farvey 
New York, December 1936 


Tue CRAFT OF THE JAPANESE ScutpTor. By Langdon Warner. 
New York: McFarlane, Warde, McFarlane and Japan Society. 
1936. 85 plates. $5.00. 


im great art of Japan is very little known here in the West. 
We know the prints, the netsuke, the sword-guards, and a little of cer- 
tain other forms of art—things charming, beautiful, and most wonder- 
fully executed. But of the great painting and great sculpture we know 
next to nothing. And this is hardly to be wondered at, for very few 
of the masterpieces of painting, and practically none of the masterpieces 
of sculpture, have ever been allowed to leave Japan. 

All lovers of Japanese art, and all lovers of great sculpture of any 
period or race, are therefore under a deep obligation to Mr. Langdon 
Warner for his book, The Craft of the Japanese Sculptor. In this he 
has provided for us eighty-five splendid full-page plates of representa- 
tive sculpture chosen from among the works of thirteen hundred 
years, from the seventh to the twentieth centuries. Each of these plates 
is faced, as it should be, by a page giving its description and a short 
but illuminating commentary. And the whole is preceded by a critical 
and historical essay of the first importance. 

This essay is a popular account of sculpture in Japan. The author’s 
high sensitiveness to beauty, his clear thinking, his limpid English, and 
his power of giving out to others his own enthusiasm, all combine 
to make easy and delightful reading. The plan of the work does not 
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call for discussion of controversial subjects, and the real depth of learn. 
ing shown is never obtrusive. 

Mr. Warner is without any possible doubt the leading Occidental 
authority on his subject. He will therefore know better than anyone 
else how impossible it is to prepare such a book as his without making 
minor slips and without advancing opinions that are open to contro 
versy. This book does contain slips, such as that of calling the Buddha 
Yakushi a Bodhisattva. And it does contain highly controversial opinions, 
such as the attribution of so many of the early statues to Chinese or 
Korean workmanship. But, like the author’s previous Sculpture oj 
the Suiko Period, it is supreme in its field, and seems likely to remain 
so for many years. 

Harotp HEeEnpeERson 


New York, December 1936 


EasTeRN Menace: THE Story oF JAPANESE IMPERIALISM. Published 
by the Union of Democratic Control, London. 1936. Map. 6d. 


; important but difficult task of popularizing Far Eastern 
questions is made easier by such publications as this pamphlet. Simply 
written, clearly organized, and based upon the scholarly use of a wide 
range of sources, it discusses the historical background as well as the 
content of recent events, presenting interesting factual analyses of the 
internal and foreign affairs of Japan, China and Outer Mongolia and the 
position of the important Powers in the Orient today. 

Upon this basis a significant conclusion is advanced: that Great 
Britain, Soviet Russia and the United States should cooperate to check 
further Japanese expansion in China. “The U. S. A. and Russia,” it is 
said, “have already shown their willingness. The determining factor 
is the policy of the British Government.” Space prevents consideration 
of this proposal, essentially one of “collective security,” except to re- 
mark that American policy, contrary to this statement, is still strongly 
isolationist. It is interesting, however, to note the serious consideration 
the plan is receiving from liberal circles in the United States, as in- 
dicated by the space devoted to it in “Clash in the Pacific,” a Foreign 
Policy Association pamphlet published last July. 

In addition to the pamphlet’s general excellence a few shortcomings 
should be mentioned. It is incorrect, for instance, to declare that during 
the Manchurian crisis “China fought a lone hand, just as Abyssinia 
was to fight a lone hand three years later.” There is here an understand- 
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able desire to think of China as bravely resisting Japanese aggression 
despite international neglect. In fact, however, although the Chinese 
people were strongly aroused, the Nanking Government did not invoke 
League sanctions or offer organized military opposition to Japan. In 
addition, the pamphlet undesirably identifies the entire Japanese people 
with militarism; the anti-militarist gains in the Diet and Tokyo pre- 
fecture elections in 1936 refute this view. Finally, in the analysis of 
the 1931 invasion, insufficient emphasis is placed upon the Chinese con- 
struction of Manchurian railways and the port of Hulutao; this double 
threat to Japan’s economic position in Manchuria undoubtedly in- 
fluenced subsequent events greatly. 

In conclusion, however, it is important to point out that such errors 
are difficult to avoid in a brief survey. The pamphlet as a whole is an 
admirable introduction to the Far Eastern situation. 

Lawrence Rosincer 


PaciFic ApvenTurRE. By Willard Price. A John Day Book. New 
York: Reynal and Hitchcock. 1936. pp. 317. 48 illustrations. $3.00. 


“ 

Stones oF Destiny” is the name given the 2,550 islands 
and islets of Japan’s South Sea empire by this American journalist in 
his engaging account of four months’ travel and sojourn in the Japa- 
nese mandate. The fact is commonly overlooked that the Japanese Em- 
pire now extends north and south from Siberia as far as the equator—a 
new “Great Wall of Asia.” Its southern extension—the scene of this 
travelogue—is a network of islands covering an area larger than the 
Mediterranean. Like that European sea, this area too is one of great 
strategic importance. Stepping stones lead somewhere, says Willard Price, 
and “Japan’s pavement carries her feet straight to some of the richest lands 
of the globe—the Philippines, the Dutch East Indies, British Borneo, 
New Guinea, and Australia.” 

The purpose of this book is not, however, to cry alarm over a Japa- 
nese menace to the peace of Asia. It is rather to dispel the veil of mystery 
that hangs over Japan’s mandated islands, and to portray simply and 
vividly the life of Micronesia under Japanese rule. This Mr. Price suc- 
ceeds admirably in doing. In informal fashion he combines travel and 
adventure with judicious observation on social and political tendencies 
in the islands. One may read of Kanaka maidens with betel-black 
teeth and carmine tongues, of canoeing in precarious outriggers among 
hungry sharks, of stone money twice a man’s height, of how best to 
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cut off the head of one’s enemy. Or one may learn of the class divisions 
and stern taboos of the islander, of schools, agriculture and industry 
under Japanese rule, of rising Japanese towns and ebbing native cul. 
ture, and, of course, of fortifications and naval strategy in the western 
Pacific. 

Japanese officials do not encourage Western visitors in Micronesia 
except under official auspices. This fact lays under suspicion both the 
intentions of Japan in these islands and the objectivity of travelers’ re. 
ports from this region. If the foreigner reaches the mandate, his aims 
are suspect, as described by Mr. Price in “How to Become a Spy’”—an 
amusing chapter omitted from the Japanese edition of the book doubtless 
because its humor escaped the War Ministry in Tokyo. Concerning 
his own journey, the author “clears the decks” in regard to official 
favors. The “grafts” he received during his four months’ sojourn in 
the mandate were as follows: a journalistic twenty per cent discount 
on steamer fare; the frequent use of government motorboats; a house 
for six days on Ponape; several sukiyaki dinners; ten oranges from the 
governor of Yap; consideration everywhere. 

Probably the first question asked of any Westerner just returned from 
the mandate is: “Are the islands fortified?” Aware of the suspicions of 
the League Mandates Commission, Mr. Price took pains to investigate. 
And found—nothing. The missionaries, too, he says, are unanimous 
in the opinion that Japan has not violated its obligations in this re. 
spect. Any map will show, however, that this great labyrinth of islands 
is ideally designed and situated as a base for naval and air operations 
in time of war. It is directly athwart the Hawaii-Midway-Wake-Guam 
approach to the Philippines. Palau dominates “the last critical stretch” 
of Japan’s oil route from the Dutch Indies. “Here,” suggests the author, 
“are 2,550 hurdles in the way of any fleet bound for the China coast.” 

But such matters are of little concern to the island Kanaka. How is 
he faring under his new Japanese master? The author surveys the ambi- 
tious efforts of Japan in education, public health, agriculture, and in- 
dustry. He concludes that Japan has lived up to its obligations as a 
mandatory power to promote to the utmost the well-being and social 
progress of the inhabitants “exactly as intended by the League.” 

Agriculture is receiving the major emphasis. Numbered are the days 
when the coconut, the taro-patch, and the tin can are the chief sources 
of food supply, excepting the sea. A superior blend of sugar cane has been 
evolved in Saipan. Destructive cane-insects have been doomed by the im- 
portation of an obliging fly from New Guinea. Copra, tapioca, pine- 
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apples, grasses and shrubs, vegetables, nuts—“here are plant immigrants 
from all lands.” Even the jungle village policeman from Japan turned 
out to be a graduate of an agricultural college, whose chief job was to 
teach agriculture, and whose methods combined both reward and 
compulsion. 

One fact the author makes abundantly clear. The South Sea mandate 
is rapidly becoming Japanese, however the lawyers and diplomats may 
argue over the matter of sovereignty. There are over 50,000 Japanese 
in the islands now, most of them from the Loochoos. More are coming 
all the time; but even if immigration stopped, a high birth rate would 
give the Japanese increasing preponderance. The native population 
of the entire area has stood at 50,000 for twenty years. In every way 
the future of Micronesia belongs to the Japanese farmer, fisherman, 
trader, and official—“Asia’s most efficient folk.” “The best future the na- 
tive can hope for is absorption,” concludes Mr. Price. 

No islander would say he liked being “civilized” at the hands of 
the Japanese, but all preferred Japanese to Germans or Spaniards, their 
former rulers. “Whether the Kanaka likes it or not, he is being taught 
to work, to study, to eat proper foods, to go to the hospital when sick, 
to keep his house and village clean, and to know something of the 
world outside his own island.” Whether the islander would not benefit 
more if simply let alone, Mr. Price does not say. But he quotes an old 
native chief: 


Benefits! Too many benefits! Before the foreigners came we lived 
in peace. The forest fed us—simply but sufficiently. We did not work. 
Is work a virtue when there is nothing to be gained by it? Neighbors 
were friendly, children were obedient. But now comes struggle—the 
struggle to make money. Money for what? We do not need clothing 
...an iron roof ... farming tools of iron and steel . . . electric 
lights . . . school . . . hospitals. . . . But our young men are upset by 
the idea that they must do something, even if it is something useless. 
On the athletic field near the school a track has been made where boys 
may run around in a circle. That is what civilization is—running around 
in a circle. 


Mr. Price refrains from discussing the meaning of Japan’s South Sea 
venture for the Japanese peasant and worker back home. For many 
readers, however, this aspect will seem fundamental. It is clear that 
the opportunities for emigration are slight, and that in terms of trade 
and investment the mandate can never bulk large in the Japanese 
economy. It is equally clear that the islands are both a line of national 
defense and offense, with the emphasis on the latter as forces in the 
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Pacific Affairs 
Pacific are now moving. Does this busy colonial enterprise then mean 
greater security and well-being for the worker in Japan? Or does it 
simply bring nearer the day when the forcible, fraudulent course of 
empire building will demand a far greater sacrifice of life and livelihood 
on the altar of national ambition? 
W. Lockwoon, Jr. 


SovigtT Money anp Finance. By L. E. Hubbard. London: 
Macmillan and Co., Ltd. (New York: The Macmillan Company.) 
1936. pp. xix-+339. $4.50. 


be THE Soviet Union as in the rest of the world, economics js 
still the dismal science. Even Bolshevik publicists, whose approach to eco. 
nomics is something more than statistical, have preferred sociology or 
history in their attempts to explain Soviet development. Foreign ob- 
servers, like the most illustrious and encyclopedic of their number, the 
Webbs, have for the most part neglected economics for less dreary ap- 
proaches to their subject. 

In this emphasis, the actual role of economics in the development of 
Soviet policies has been neatly reversed. For the Russian peasant, meas. 
uring in whatever homely units the changes in his purchasing power 
over manufactured goods, the fateful Soviet “scissors” has been no 
fiction of the economist’s mind. For the planners in Moscow, tax policies 
and price manipulation, by which the Soviet Union has been saving as 
much as 50 per cent of its national income for re-investment in capital 
equipment, have been the sinews of the Five-Year Plans. 

There have been, of course, Communists who were impatient at the 
continuing power of money and prices over Soviet life. Like those who 
heralded the collapse of all markets in the bad years of 1919 and 1920 
as a step forward, there have been some in recent years to predict pre- 
maturely the elimination of money and the “withering away of gold.” 
For the more realistic Communists in Moscow, money and prices are 
still today what they have been for twenty years: two of the chief levers 
of Socialist change. 

Mr. Hubbard’s book belongs, therefore, in a bibliography far shorter 
than its importance warrants. One of its chief merits is that it has been 
written by a man trained in financial practice and associated with the 
Bank of England, whose family contacts with pre-war Russia gave 
him both command of the language and an understanding of the specifi- 
cally Russian background of the Soviet Union, rather than by an academic 
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theorist in economics. But if it has a refreshing simplicity and realism in 
its discussion of such mysteries as bank credit and turnover taxes, it be- 
longs no less with the studies of Paul Haensel, Maurice Dobb and 
Friederich Pollock as a distinguished and scholarly attempt to under- 
stand the mainsprings of a new economy.! 

Far from having abolished the function of money and credit, the 
Soviet Union has in reality multiplied their uses. They are not simply 
mediums of exchange. In addition they serve to control the whole 
planning process, to effect the perennial redistribution of wealth be- 
tween groups of the population, and to make possible the “forced 
saving,” or excess of national production over national consumption, 
on which the attempt to achieve Socialism in a single country has been 
based. 

It is these three new functions which Mr. Hubbard has examined. 
In a historical review of Soviet financial policy, and then in detailed 
summaries of currency, planning, banking and credit, taxes, invest- 
ment funds and price-fixing, he has charted the “control of the ruble” 
which has become Moscow’s latest slogan. He has observed the prac- 
tical working out of financial decrees in addition to explaining their 
theory, and in this volume he gives tentative, and almost reluctant, 
testimony to their effectiveness. 

Of the success of financial planning, Mr. Hubbard appears to be 
most confident. He is chary with conclusions, but his outline of the 
mechanics of socialist production and distribution suggests a conviction 
that in rigorous control of bank credit the Soviets have found, after 
several years of experiment, the vital link between plans on paper 
and goods and services delivered to consumers. This is “control by the 
ruble” or “cost accounting,” dinned into the ears of Soviet adminis- 
trators since the credit reforms of 1930 which gave to the Gosbank en- 
tire control over short-term credit and with it a life-and-death power 
to enforce the fulfillment of plans. 

The chapters on currency and prices were already written before 
the abolition of the ration system on January 1, 1936. The comments 
which Mr. Hubbard has added stress the difficulty and at the same 
time the urgency of fixing a single, stable value for the ruble in terms 
of goods. If the ruble is to be the planning yardstick, it must have the 
same number of inches today and tomorrow, in Moscow and the vil- 
lages. This means, although Mr. Hubbard does not point it out, that 


especially in view of its high price. 
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the function of money itself in redistributing wealth, exercised through 
the toleration of different markets in which different prices prevailed for 
largely political reasons, has apparently lost most of its importance 
to the Soviets. Thus the differentiated wages introduced in recent years 
are not such a break in Soviet tradition if they are seen as substitutes 
for differentiated prices. 

Mr. Hubbard has given proper emphasis, almost for the first time in 
English, to the importance of the ration system to the 1929-1935 fever 
of industrial construction in the Soviet Union. State loans have been 
floated with a hullabaloo which Wall Street might envy, and their un. 
certain total has led many to exaggerate their importance. On the basis 
of careful figures, Mr. Hubbard has estimated that they provided up 
to 1934 only 13 billions of a total of go billions of rubles invested by 
the state in capital equipment. 

The balance has come from “forced savings,” made possible by the 
ration system. The symptoms of inflation which were seen a few years 
ago in high open-market prices reflected no disproportion between the 
volume of money in circulation and the total wealth produced. They 
were evidence rather of an unprecedented national saving, which left 
an enormous difference between wages, totalling almost exactly the 
value of production in the Soviet Union, and the portion of that pro- 
duction which the workers were allowed to buy back and consume. 

Mr. Hubbard concludes that “a national economic structure based 
on socialism and planning has proved capable of existence.” His chief 
qualification is the suggestion that it has evolved toward “old and 
proved capitalist principles.” The evidence for this, according to the 
author, is principally the decision to discard the ration system and seck 
a uniform price level with a stable ruble. 

That this involves surrender to the laws of supply and demand ina 
free market as much as Mr. Hubbard anticipates is open to serious 
doubt. As classes have withered away in the Soviet Union, one of the 
new socialist functions of money has diminished in importance; the 
need for closed markets and control of a ruble with multiple purchas 
ing powers has disappeared. But there is as yet no evidence that the 
Soviet planners cannot control a uniform ruble, with the same purchas- 
ing power in all markets and with a value stable enough to serve as a 
standard measure of value. 

JosePH Barnes 
New York, January 1937 
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American Drptomacy: AND Practice. By Benjamin H. 


Williams. New York and London: McGraw-Hill Book Company. 
1936. pp. xii + 517. $4.00. 


a THE compass of 500 pages Professor Williams has focused 
attention on the more dynamic aspects of American foreign policy. His 
effort has been “to describe and analyze existing policies and institutions 
rather than to trace the diplomatic narrative.” Emphasis falls on the 
word existing, for in this unorthodox but readable volume there is no 
neat division into chronological compartments. Instead only those 
parts of earlier foreign practice that are necessary to explain, or to 
present a contrast with, the present are discussed. There are four 
divisions—Regional Policies, Economic Diplomacy, Policies of Peace 
and World Organization, and Conduct and Machinery. A bibliographi- 
cal list of the more important primary and secondary readings is ap- 
pended; references to periodicals are confined entirely to the footnotes. 

Under Regional Policies the author considers two areas that will 
interest readers of this journal—China and the Philippines. The chapter 
on the Philippines, one infers from the subtitle as well as the contents, 
is a case history of imperialism, though its inclusion is of doubtful 
value in a study of American diplomacy. Material on Japan is not con- 
centrated in any one chapter but is scattered throughout the volume, 
ignoring, however, the question of Japanese exclusion and immigra- 
tion. From the student’s viewpoint, a chapter on American-Japanese 
relations would present some interesting contrasts with the one on 
China. Equally instructive, it is suggested, would be a presentation of 
Canadian-American relations. 

Professor Williams will be remembered as the author of a volume on 
the economic foreign policy of the United States. In the volume under 
review he draws on his vast readings in that subject and compactly 
presents the material in three chapters—Export Promotion, the Diplo- 
macy of Capital Exports, Protection of Loans and Investment. There 
are several unexplainable omissions. No reference is made to the 
monetary policy of the United States, especially the effects of its silver 
purchase plan on China and Mexico. The China Trade Act of 1922 
is not discussed. Nor is there any mention of the War Claims Agree- 
ment of 1927. 

In dealing with American participation in post-war international 
organizations the remarks, for the most part, are tempered and un- 
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Pacific Affair; 
embellished by strong dogma. One wonders, however, at the reaction 
of some international lawyers who read that “there are now good 
reasons for believing that the old doctrines of international law are 
obsolete.” (p. 383) The narrative in this section is presented agains 
a background of conference technique, thereby directing the reader 
to give thought to method as well as to subject matter. This interplay 
of substance and procedure is too often neglected in a study of confer. 
ence diplomacy. 

Only 85 pages are devoted to the conduct and machinery of Ameri. 
can foreign relations. This seems to me insufficient. A section on the 
“action of the Senate” includes a discussion of the two-thirds vote and 
the treaty veto power, but only a cursory remark suggests the power 
of the Foreign Relations Committee. Both the enforcement and inter. 
pretation of treaties should merit some observations. The salutary in- 
fluence of congressional investigations as correctives to secret diplomacy 
is illustrated by presenting the negotiations of the Treaty of 1915 with 
Haiti as they are found, first, in news dispatches, and secondly, in the 
evidence presented to the Senate Committee. By printing the two 
sources side by side the author makes an effective case for more open 
diplomacy where the public safety would not be jeopardized. 

As a functional study the volume may be highly recommended. It js 
stimulating and suggestive; lucid in style with no pedantic diatribes 
to divert the reader. The book deserves a wide reading among those 
who seek clear and accurate information on contemporary American 
diplomacy. 

Apert C. F. Wesrpxat 

New York, January 1937 


Tue Necro Question IN THE Unirep States. By James S. Allen. 
New York: International Publishers. 1936. pp. 224. $2.00. 


= book represents an effort to apply a Marxist-Leninist in- 
terpretation to the problem of the Negro in the United States. “The 
factors which have created the Negro question,” says Allen, “are 
basically economic, and serve as a foundation of the social and ideologi- 
cal system which excludes the Negro from the body politic.” The author 
devotes the first five chapters, about half of the book, to an analysis of 
the Black Belt, economic survivals of slavery, share-cropping, planta- 
tion finance, and so on. The thesis here may be summarized in his own 
words: 
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The survivals of slavery, both in their economic and social form, re- 
main the basic peculiarity of the South and determine in the main the 
character of the Negro question. Decades of capitalist development have 
failed to obliterate the remnants of slave society, passing on to other 
forces the task of destroying the slave survivals and transforming the 
South from a semi-slave society into a popular democracy. This trans- 
formation is integrated with the liberation of the Negro. 


Allen makes good use of historical and contemporary data. Even 
a non-Marxist should be able to follow his argument and perhaps to 
agree with his main thesis. There is one respect, however, in which 
he weakens his argument—unnecessarily, in my opinion. He allows his 
desire to prove the existence of an “area of continuous Negro majority” 
to lead him into some rather free “retabulating” of census data. His 
map of this area shows a large, irregular, but continuous black band 
stretching from Maryland to Texas and Oklahoma. To get such an 
effect from census data, one would have to include counties having as 
little as 35 per cent of their population Negro. Allen takes such liberties 
as are necessary to fill in gaps and make his Black Belt continuous. It 
is true that he comes out with a Black Belt in which Negroes con- 
stitute a majority (50.3 per cent) of the population, but this scarcely 
excuses the methods he uses. 

Next he discusses the relation of industry to the Black Belt. “Capi- 
talism,” he says, “has indeed given a very limited scope to the eco- 
nomic development of the Negro people upon a modern basis.” Indus- 
trialization in the South has had little effect on the plantation system. 
Slave survivals are deeply inbedded, and they influence the whole 
national picture of capitalism in relation to the Negro. However, migra- 
tion of Negroes to the North and their participation in large-scale in- 
dustries have resulted in the creation of a sizeable Negro proletariat 
and a broader base for a Negro bourgeoisie. The author indicates some 
of the signs of the maturing of the Negro proletariat and the rapproch- 
ement between white and black workers. “The Southern situation,” 
he says, “has been brought out of its isolation, especially through such 
a mass movement which rose to the defense of the Scottsboro boys.” 

The chapter on “The Negro Bourgeoisie” is perhaps the best brief 
statement available on this aspect of Negro class development. Allen 
shows clearly the narrow economic base of the Negro bourgeoisie and 
the nature of the philosophies with which it has attempted to feather 
its fragile nest. 

Allen closes his book with two chapters on the “Right of Self-De- 
termination.” He had previously issued a pamphlet entitled “Self-De- 
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termination in the Black Belt,” which had been criticized severely, s 
that he devotes one of his chapters here to a reply to his critics. The 
communist view of the matter, that “the problem of the Negro is the 
problem of an oppressed nation,” and that the solution must be ep. 
visioned in terms of self-determination, will no doubt leave many stu- 
dents unsatisfied. His use of the idea is not always clear. At one time 
it seems to be merely a matter of tactics in promoting the “united 
front.” At another time it appears to be preliminary to, indeed an in- 
strument toward, equality: “It alone can guarantee the final solution 
of the Negro question.” Still another time it is apparently the natural 
result of a successful proletarian revolution: “The realization of the 
right of self-determination assures equality for the Negro in all parts 
of the country only when the predatory and oppressive system of capi- 
talism is done away with.” Somehow one is reminded here of the old 
quip, “If we had some ham we would have some ham and eggs if we 
had some eggs.” With all due regard to Allen’s forceful defense of the 
idea of self-determination and his anticipation of the “petty bourgeois” 
rebuttals, I feel that this part of the argument is weak. Allen has ap- 
parently followed Lenin so closely here that he has neglected to give 
due weight to factors which make the American race situation slightly 
exceptional, to say the least. If pressed prematurely, self-determination 
might mean self-extermination, and after a successful proletarian 
revolution there would be little point to it. Allen’s Black Belt, it will 
be recalled, has 50.3 per cent Negroes—a rather slender majority on 
which to predicate the “necessity” and the “possibility” of self-determina- 
tion. Obvieusly Allen should either revise his idea of the Black Belt or 
modify his views on self-determination. 

The book is interesting, dignified, and scholarly. It should be read 
by everyone who makes any pretense of keeping up with the race 
problem in America. 

Guy B. JoHnson 
Chicago, December 1936 


Tue Mopern Wortp. By R. A. MacKay and S. A. Saunders. 
Toronto and Halifax: The Ryerson Press. 1935. pp. xvi + 558. 


$1.95. 


; Part I of this “primer in the large citizenship of 
the twentieth century” the reader moves slowly and without awakening 
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interest. The economic background of the modern world is drawn in a 
workmanlike, but quite ordinary and often provincial discussion. When 
one comes to Part II and III, the story is different. Under the titles of 
Democracy and Its Rivals, and The World of Nations, Dr. MacKay, the 
senior author, presents a series of brilliantly written essays on socio- 
political aspects of the world situation today. Concise, well-organized, 
catholic, his discussions are always within the facts as the reviewer 
knows them. In Part II (134 pages) developments in Fascist Italy, 
Nazi Germany, and Soviet Russia are presented and discussed fear- 
lessly and incisively in the liberal, democratic tradition. Background 
for these essays is presented in two chapters on Democracy and Liberty 
and Democratic Government in Canada. 


REGINALD BELL 
Stanford, October 1936 


PropacanpA, Its PsycHotocy AND By Leonard W. 
Doob. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 1936. pp. 424. $3.00. 


ae literature concerned with the study of’ public opinion 
has grown much in recent years. Aside from the uses of the art in 
business, where it merges with advertising, and in education, which 
largely 2s propaganda or counter-propaganda, one of the professional 
propagandist’s largest fields of activity lies in the sphere of international 
relations. There are, in fact, two sides to this: attempts to influence by 
this means the actions of foreign states, and attempts to direct public 
opinion at home on foreign policy. The latter branch includes also a 
more general guidance of popular attitudes on foreign nations and 
peoples. There have been published many accounts of the effects of 
such propaganda and of the methods used in particular cases, and some 
inquiries into its mechanism and into the predisposition of various 
groups to react to it in various circumstances. We have guides for the 
clinician of public opinion and at least an incipient pharmacopedia for 
the mental druggist. 

The study before us brings to the layman some of the scientific knowl- 
edge which thus far has been enveloped in specialized terminology. 
Its chief merit lies, however, in an original analysis of the nature of 
propaganda, which goes far to explain why professional as well as ama- 
teur activity in this field shows so baffling a mixture of success and 
113> 
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failure. (It would be difficult to think of any other profession working 
as much as does propaganda in the twilight of uncertainty.) 

Five chapters of general introduction to the psychology of associa- 
tion, of motivation, and of suggestion—an indispensable preliminary— 
are followed by a penetrating inquiry into the nature of propaganda 
and of its functioning, in six chapters. From this point on, the book 
presents a series of specialized applications of the principles developed— 
a selection of topics which does not omit any of the larger branches 
but which seems to be guided somewhat by the accident of the author's 
personal interest in various movements, so that the degree of thorough. 
ness with which his analysis is pursued in a given area does not cor- 
respond to the degree of importance, objectively considered. While 
a whole chapter is given to Nazi propaganda, certain other large or- 
ganized international propaganda activities are barely mentioned. A 
final section of five chapters, dealing with some of the principal 
vehicles of propaganda, gives only a few pages each to books, meet- 
ings, outdoor advertising, and other instrumentalities. On these matters, 
most readers will be able to fill the gaps with knowledge from their 
own experience and from other existing sources. 

The theory of propaganda is built up, as it were, before the reader's 
eyes, point by point, to be assembled at last in a single concise state- 
ment of principles. This procedure requires a patient reading of the 
many considerations from which the principles spring. The author's 
definitions are more precise than those usually adopted in that they 
distinguish between intentional and unintentional propaganda. The 
former postulates a desire on the part of the propagandist not only 
to control the attitudes of groups of individuals through the use of 
suggestion, but also by this means to control their actions. For in- 
stance, a person using methods of suggestion to make the Hawaiian 
Islands apear an earthly paradise in the minds of selected groups else- 
where would be an intentional propagandist only if he set out sys- 
tematically to create that belief and that feeling in order to induce 
them to spend a vacation on the islands, to purchase their products, 
to support the Hawaiian demand for statehood, or to do something 
else similarly concrete and practical. On the other hand, the attraction 
of tourists to the islands may have for a secondary object that of 
making tourists in their turn vehicles of propaganda, unintentional on 
their part, by going about afterwards telling about the good time they 
have had. And this may not only swell tourist traffic but also help some 
other purposes which a Hawaiian propagandist may conceivably have. 
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It would be difficult to exaggerate the importance of unintentional 
propaganda for international relations. It has been shown that American 
popular attitudes to the peoples of the Far East, among others, are al- 
most wholly made up of a medley of impressions— many of them re- 
ceived incidentally through learnings which, though guided, were not 
directed to create these particular attitudes. The author shows some- 
thing of the complex nature of propaganda when he explains how 
auxiliary attitudes are aroused, how simplification and repetition drive 
home a lesson, how revealed, delayed-revealed, and concealed propa- 
ganda play havoc with learning from experience and from reasoning. 
One might almost say that propaganda as practiced today creates more 
unforeseen by-products than it creates desired mental processes. As 
Mr. Doob clearly shows, even the intentional creation of a number 
of attitudes tending in the same general direction may miss its pur- 
pose if the director of these influences fails to integrate them in a volition 
that leads to the desired action. Here we have, perhaps, the key to the 
ineffectiveness of agencies which specialize in international propaganda: 
the professional propagandist rarely is of the mental type that could 
successfully manage so intricate an instrument. Lacking in an artist’s 
gift of empathy, he may be master of a dozen techniques and yet fail 
to move his subject. Sometimes, the practitioner is not even aware of 
the psychological processes which he sets going. With large powers 
and with large funds at his disposal, he may nevertheless disregard 
what the author calls “the sphere of unpredictability” and spray his 
influences abroad, wasting most of his resources. Every reader, more- 
over, will know examples in the international field of such clumsy 
attempts at concealing propaganda as to produce distinctly unfavorable 
attitudes and stimulate counterpropaganda. 

Still considering the matter in its relevance to international relations, 
one may find special significance in Mr. Doob’s remarks on “persuasion” 
as a powerful supplementary method. Where influences emanating 
from one country have been effective in turning public opinion in an- 
other country in a direction favorable to the former’s interests, it can 
nearly always be found that some material form of persuasion has been 
used to gain the good will of individuals or smaller groups and thus 
the aid of their prestige for a subsequent wider spread of the desired 
influence. 

Most of the literature on propaganda discusses it only in its inten- 
tional aspects and places these in ugly contrast with the shining virtues 
of “education.” Actually, the greater part of what we call education is 
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propaganda of which we happen to approve. The author comments on 
“the pitfall which confronts many thinkers when they try to dis. 
tinguish between education and propaganda. ... These writers 
fail to perceive the unintentional propaganda because they regard the 
aims of this type of propaganda as efforts in the direction of ‘truth’; in 
other words, they have been unable to disentangle themselves from 
their customs and traditions.” 

The conclusion is that to understand the nature and effects of prop- 
aganda requires both sociological and psychological insight. The psy- 
chologists themselves are often so completely dominated by the pre. 
vailing attitudes of their own social set that they fail to recognize even 
strong propaganda activities when these merge into the familiar social 
landscape. To be truly objective, the student of propaganda must try 
to understand the social structure itself and the conflicting trends of 
desire and opinion which it harbors. 

Bruno Lasker 
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